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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue business of the week in Parliament has been of unusual 
importance ; and it goes to confirm the view which we have taken 
of this Government, that it will be less conspicuous in the series 
of British Cabinets for bringing forward showy measures “ for 
rejection,” than for bringing whatever it proposes to practical 
execution. Its chief function is, not to push forward extreme pro- 
positions, but to execute the indisputable conclusions of public 
opinion. 

Lord John Russell’s proposal on Education comes within that 
description. It turns out to be not what his first allusion to it 
— to imply—a substantive scheme for educating the people 
—but an auxiliary plan of enlarging the voluntary machinery which 
already exists. rd John proposes the levying of a rate, by the 
vote of a municipal council where such a body exists, and by other 
means where it does not; and the distribution of the proceeds to 
schools that already receive the aid of grants, or other schools of a 
similar kind. He also proposes to place charitable institutions 
for education purposes under better management, with means 
for settling their law matters expeditiously and od under the 
authority of Chancery or of the ae | Courts. A third part of his 
statement was prospective, being a declaration, that if the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge should not avail themselves of 
the opportunities offered to them for self-reform, Government 
would take the matter into its own hand. The present and ef- 
fective part of the scheme lies in the education-rate, which will 
furnish the means of extending and improving voluntary schools. 
Difficulties, indeed, are foreseen ; and it is at once threatened that 
towns like Manchester will never comply with an essential con- | 
dition—the agreement of two-thirds of the Town-Council. Upon | 
the whole, however, objections to the plan have been as mild as | 
the commendations ; and since the public is divided into an eager | 
minority desiring to press much more forward, and a listless ma- | 
jerity with almost no desire at all, the gencral disposition is to | 

ve it to Lord John and the Privy Council. By “the public” 
we mean, the public that is recognized in the Parliament which 
it elects; the working classes being more anxious for secular in- 
struction and less punctilious about the religious accompaniments. 

Their earnestness is attested by the large amount which Lord 
John Russell mentions as accruing from their “ pence.” It is not 
to be expected that his plan, intended to be carried under existing 
circumstances, can satisfy all their wishes. Neither will it supply | 
that substantive educational machinery which Education-reformers 
like the Manchester men desire, or that advocated by the more prac- 
tical promoters of juvenile reformation, like Mr. Adderley or Mr. 
M.D. Hill. Such objects belong to the future, and before we can 
attain them we must not only teach the teachers, but educate the 
legislators on education. In short, public opinion has not only to 
grow, but to be brought together; and probably no movement is 
tending more directly to that intermediate object than such inter- 
course as that which the amiable and intellectual Earl of Carlisle 
is furthering by friendly lectures to mixed audiences. 

_ Next in present importance to the announcement of the Educa- 
tion scheme, stands Mr. Gladstone’s proposition for a conversion of 
certain parts of the Public Debt, onl the creation of a “security” 
hitherto unknown to the money-market. The resolutions which 
he had announced for Friday the 8th, to be moved in Committee of 
the whole House on the National Debt Acts, were published on | 
Thursday. The proposition has been very keenly discussed, with 
opinions rapidly varying even in the same quarters, as new light 
broke upon the subject. The resolutions and the plan were treated 
4s one and the same,—as if Mr. Gladstone’s own explanation were 
no essential part of the data. This portion of the account will be | 
found in our Postscript. So much as is disclosed in the resolutions 
may be briefly described. Certain stocks, all except a 7 small 
amount of “ Bank Annuities,” belonging to the old “South Sea” | 
phantom, and long since absorbed into the general public debt, are 
to be terminated ; the present holders being offered these choices,— 




















 920,000/. on the year. 


payment at par, or conversion into a new kind of stock with 
a diminished nominal capital (82/. 10s. in lieu of 1002.) beari 

a higher rate of interest, (34 per cent,) or a higher nominal capital, 
(110/. in lieu of 100/.,) with a lower rate of interest, (24 per cent,) 
or into Exchequer Bonds at par, bearing 2/. 15s. per cent interest. 
Holders of Three per Cent Consols or of Three per Cent Reduced 
are also to be allowed conversion on the same terms. All the new 
stocks are to last for forty years, and to be redeemable then at 
var, but not before; and the “ Bonds” are to bear a lower rate of 
interest after 1864—2/. 10s. Of the Bonds, the total amount 
created is not to exceed 30,000,000/. ; no limit for either of the new 
kinds of stock was specified in the original resolutions. This omis- 
sion opened the door to the grand objection—that if all the holders 
of Consols or Reduced were to select the 2} stock on a nominal 
capital of 110/., it would add fifty millions to the Public Debt : 
a gigantic sp never contemplated. Mr. Gladstone’s ex- 
planation of last night supplies an omitted condition—the limit of 
30,000,000/. for conversions into the new Two-and-a-half Stock. 
The new “ Bonds” are regarded with great favour, as rendering a 
large portion of the Public Debt negotiable, and as furnishing per- 
sons desirous of short investments with an instrument not exposed 
to the fluctuating interest of Exchequer Bills—a sort of “ bank- 
notes bearing interest.” 

The Solicitor-General has surprised the public and the Parlia- 
ment by announcing a Ministerial measure as unexpected as it is 
important,—thoroughly to clear out the Augean stable of the Ee- 
clesiastical Courts, by a new arrangement of their business in the 
matter of wills and registrations. The Prerogative Court of York 
will be abolished, and all business for matters of registration will 
be united under one centre. The actual registrars will be retained, 
as experienced persons able to carry out the transfer of the busi- 
ness; which will be placed under the Court of Chancery, with 
local assistance from the County Courts. The titular registrar- 
ships and all sinecures will be abolished, with the “ peculiars ” 
that are annually suspended, and have long been “ very dead in- 
deed.” In short, the plan will get rid of the wrecks of an old me- 
diewval jurisdiction, known to the public only through the ludi- 
crous details of its abuses and its frauds ; and will transfer the busi- 
| hess to new or improved tribunals, which will be strengthened and 
| further improved by this reform. ‘The plan is a valuable contri- 
| bution towards a process which is consolidating and simplifying 
the administration of the law. 

The other matters in Parliament corroborate the position from 








| which we started—that real business makes way, but that random 


discussions or stray motions on “ things in general” are less 
fruitful this session than ever. Lord Harrowby’s debate on the 
Calcutta petition, Mr. Oliveira’s on reduction of the wine-duties, 
Mr. Humphrey Brown’s on more stringent oflicial control to check 
railway accidents, and Mr. G. H. Moore’s on the Irish claim for 
remission of the famine advances, usefully ventilated those not 
forgotten subjects, but drew forth no new light, on the Ministerial 
intentions as to the Indian Government, as to the Budget and 
its “ boons,” or the measure which may be destined to follow the 
report of the Committee on Railway Accidents. Ministers main- 
tain inexorable silence as to their future intentions on_ these 
points ; reserving their explanations for the appointed day. But so 
strong is the feeling that they mean to execute what they under- 
take, as to beget an expectation, that whatever they lay their 
hands upon will be fulfilled. Their willingness for an inquiry into 
a decimal coinage, for instance, makes all advocates of that system 
confident in their hopes ; and to the puzzled junior clerk the mil- 
lennium of bookkeeping already looms in the future. 





The abstract of the net revenue for the quarter and year pre- 
sent exactly the same characteristics that it has done for a con- 
siderable time past. If there is not in every case an increase, there 
is upon the whole an increase of 44,000/. on the quarter, and of 
On the Customs there is a decrease of 
314,000/. on the year, and nearly a proportionate amount on the 
quarter. The increase on Stamps, both on the year and quarter, 
is possibly a matter of account as well as of increase in business. 
The considerable increase of the Income-tax may result from 
better collection, or more probably from better income during the 
year. But when we look back to the decided increase that these 
tables have presented for a considerable period, we must regard the 
very steadiness of the amount as an index of the national pros- 
perity. That impression is strengthened by the evidences of the 
trading markets; and, as it will be observed from our news 
columns, the repeated and continual yielding of the masters to the 
demands for higher wages on the part of the men throughout 
every branch of trade, indicates progressive extension of business, 
as well as the higher value of labour ; otherwise the masters would 
stand out more than they do. 
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The publication of a precis of the correspondence between the 
Governments of Austria and Sardinia enables us more clearly to 
understand the actual position of affairs between the two. It is 
disagreeable enough. Austria not only persists in her unwarranted 
confiscation of property belonging to Lombard nobles now Sardi- 
nian subjects, But directly accuses the Sardinian Government of 
abetting revolution! 
that ignores the disparity of strength between the two states. No 
improvement has taken place in the relations between Austria and 


Switzerland. Prussia is still threatening to enforce her feudal | 


“rights” on Neufchatel by arms. At Constantinople, Russia is 
still urging demands, not even yet quite understood ; the last report 
being, that the Sultan has yielded to this further pressure from 
without. 

The novelty in France is, the notion conceived by the public 
that its Government is “ isolated,” and not treated with sufficient 
deference by other powers; a fecling which might be turned 
either to the advantage or disadvantage of the Emperor, as the 
wind blows. 

From the extreme East we have news more disagreeable than 
important. The Burmese disasters were not so serious politically 
as in the personal loss. So likewise the repulse of a couple of 
boats by Dyak pirates in Borneo does not much emperil the inte- 
grity of the empire; but the death of Lee, fighting with the sa- 
vages, is a sorry sight, and a fierce commentary on the ultra- 
philanthropist dogmas. 


Hebates and Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

Hovse or Lorps. Monday, April4. The City Address; Question by Lord Camp- 
bell, and Answer, 

Tuesday, April 5. Bailin Error Bill, passed—Land Improvement (Ireland) Loan 
Bill, coal a second time. 

Thursday, April 7. India; Bengal Native Petition—New Zealand Company; 
Question and Answer—The Queen’s Accouchement ; Address to her Majesty. 

Friday, April 8. Employment of Foreign Seamen; Petition from Hartlepool 
against. 

Hovse or Commons. Monday, April4. National Education; Ministerial State- 
ment—Financial Announcement —Clergy Reserves Bill, as amended; third reading 
on Monday—Pilotage Bill, read a second time. 








Tuesday, April 5. Chairman of Committees; Mr. W. Patten’s Resignation—De- | 


sertion of Seamen; Explanation—Corrupt Elections; Commission for Hull, New 
Writ for Lancaster—Railway Legislation; Mr. Brown's Motion—Wine-duties; Mr. 
Oliveira’s Motion. 

Wednesday, April 6. Ecclesiastical Law Reform; Solicitor-General’s Statement— 
Aggravated Assaults on Women Bill, in Committee; Mr. Phinn’s Whipping Pro- 
posal, rejected by 108 to 50. 

Thursday, April7. The Queen’s Accouchement ; Address to her Majesty—Dock- 
yard Orders; Question and Answer—Borough of Cambridge; Commission of In- 
quiry—National Education, bill read a first time—Irish Famine Debts; Mr. Moore’s 

emission Motion rejected, by 143 to 95. 

Friday, April 8. The National Debt; Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions—Diplomatic 













Service. 
TIME-TABLE, 
The Lords. The Commons. 
Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment, Meeting. Adjournment, 
MONAAY ceseecseveeees 5h woe. Gh35m Monday ..-cesesereses 4h .... 10h dim 
Tuesday .. vee Sh .... Gh Om Tuesday ...cc.cccccees 4h .... 10h Om 
Wednesda No sitting. Wednesday... +» Noon... 5h 57m 
Thursday... +» Sh 4... Th4im Thursday... eee 4h .(m) 12h 15m 
Priday......« -. Sh .... Gh 5m Friday...... +++ 4h .(m) Th Om 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 6h 25m Sittings this Week, 5; Time, 35h 57m 
—— thisSession, 51; — 83h 47m this Session, 65; — 373h 36m 





Nationat Epvcation. 


Soon after the reassembling of the House of Commons, on Monday, 
Lord Joun RussEtt made his promised statement of the intentions and 
views of Government with respect to National Education. He began by 
describing what has been done in the matter of education for the poorer 
classes since public day schools were established ; he then examined the 
voluntary and secular systems,—deciding against either; and followed 
that up by an outline of the Government measures,—embracing an exten- 
sion of the present system, a plan for dealing with educational charities, 
and an outline of University Reform. 
Early in the present century Joseph Lancaster and Dr. Bell were instru- 
mental in establishing day schools for the education of the poor. The sys- 
tem of Lancaster was adopted by a society called the British and Foreign 
School Society, established in 1805, liberally patronized by George the Third 
and promoted by the late Duke of Bedford, Lord Brougham, Sir Samue 
Romilly, and others. But it was objected on the part of the Established 
Church, that although the Bible was read in these day schools, the formula- 
ries of the Church of England were not taught; and in 1811 the National 
Society was formed in order to give instruction in the catechism as well as 
the Bible, making it a rule that the scholars should attend the Established 
Church on Sundays. Hence arose a hot controversy, the effects of which we 
feel to this day, as to the principles on which these schools should be conducted ; 
and it became difficult, if not impossible, to unite the working classes in one 
general system of education. Under these systems, however, schools spread 
all over the country. In 1831 or 1832, for the first time, Lord Grey proposed 
that 10,0007. a year should be given to each society, and distributed in pro- 
portion to the local contributions, taking no note or regard of the kind of 
education given. In 1839 Lord Melbourne’s Government proposed a change, 
which was based on a letter written by Lord John Russell, then Home Secre- 
tary, to Lord Lansdowne. It was then that a Committee of Council was pro- 
posed, and also the establishment of one large normal or training school, in 
which persons of different religious persuasions should be educated, with a 
chaplain to instruct those who belonged to the Church of England. This 
proposal excited great alarm, and was withdrawn by the Government, after 
much threatened opposition; the proposal for the Committee of Council, how- 
ever, was carried in the House ef Ccmanme by a narrow majority. In 1846, 
and partly before, Lethe pene of training-schools was introduced, under which 
numbers were educated specially and properly for filling the office of school- 
master. Since 1844 the outlay on these schools has been 353,402/.; and 
the grants 137,6237. In 1852 the total expended was 130,103/.; and the 
number of schools 40. Quoting a return he had just received from the Re- 
gistrar-General, he showed the amount and character of education, generally. 
“It comprises the public and private day schools, and contains the num- 
ber of both sexes belonging to the schools, and the number attending on the 
3lst of March 1851. e total number of day schools is stated at 44,898 : 
rg day schools 16,473, private day schools 29,425. The total number of 

th sexes attending the day schools is 2,108,473. Those who attend the 
public day schools amount to 1,407,569, and those who attend the private 


The Sardinian Minister replies with a spirit | 


day schools to 700,904. The number attending the schools on the 31st 
March 1851, when the last census was taken, including both sexes wa. 
1,754,976 ; of which there were at the public day schools 1,115,237, and : 
the private day schools 639,739. It is stated in this table that the ropor- 
tion of scholars on the books is 11-76 or one scholar to 8} persons. The ro 
portion of scholars in attemdance to those on the books is upwards of 83 per 
| cent, or about five-sixths of these on the books were in attendance. Now 
| it appears from this account that the number of scholars in the private 
| schools does not average more than 27; but in the public schools, with which 
| we have more immediately to deal, it amounts to 93; therefore we may take 
| 93 as the average of persons attending at those public day schools, | Will 
now state from different sources that which I believe is a fair and accurate 
estimate of the number of schools conducted under the auspices of the differ. 
ent societies, and of the number of persons, including boys and girls, who 
belong to the schools of each of those societies. The number of schools 
of the Church of England, as ascertained by the National Society in 1947 
was 17,015; of British and Foreign schools, 1500; of Wesleyan schools, 
| 397; of Congregational schools, 89; of Roman Catholic schools, 585; and 
of Ragged schools, 270; making altogether, 19,856. The number of scho. 
| lars taught in the Church of _—— schools was 955,865; in the British 
and Foreign, 225,000; in the Wesleyan schools, 38,000 odd; in the Congre- 
gational schools, 7000 odd ; in the Roman Catholic schools 34,000 odd ; ana 
in the Ragged schools, 20,000 odd—making a total of 1,281,077. I will now 
state, so far as it has been ascertained, the income belonging to those dif. 
| ferent religious bodies, and applied to the ——- of conducting their re. 
| spective schools. It -s> t in 1847, the sum expended in the mainte- 
nance of the Church of England schools was 817,081/. ; of the British ang 
Foreign schools, 161,250/. ; of the Wesleyan schools, 27,3477. ; of the Con. 
| gregational schools, 4,9017.; of the Roman Catholic schools, 16,0007. ; and of 
| Ragged schools, 20,000/.; making a total income of 1,046,5797. In reckoning 
| the sources of income, it has been calculated that the local endowments are 
| about 69,5377. ; the local subscriptions, 66,823. ; the local collections, 
| 114,1097. ; the school-pence 413,000/. ; and the income from other sources 
88,0767. It would appear that in none of the accounts of income, except 
those relating to Roman Catholic schools, is there any sum placed to the ac- 
count of private schools which are entirely supported by the contributions of 
persons maintaining those schools. Now, there is one of those sources of in- 
| come to which I would wish to call the attention of the House—it is the 
| 413,000/. from the school-pence. I have no doubt that that is an under- 
estimate ; and I think, if we were to say that 500,000/., or half a million, 
| had been contributed from school-pence, we should not have an excess in 
| estimating that sum. Now, I think, the House will feel that, considering 
| that half a century ago there were none other than Sunday schools which 
| could be called public schools for the poor, the result of these efforts is 
striking, and likewise satisfactory, that the people of this country—above 
all, that the working and poorer classes of this country—should contribute 
half a million a year towards the expense of instructing their children, I 
think the House must consider a most gratifying circumstance.”’ (Cheers.) 
| This induced him to think that their efforts should be directed to strengthen 
and improve the system which has grown up chiefly from voluntary exer- 
tions, and which, however, is in great part still defective and inadequate, 

This led him to the Government proposals; but before stating them he 
disposed of the voluntary and secular systems. He could never subscribe to 
the proposition that the education of the country should be left entirely to 
voluntary effort; and he argued that as the state has power to punish for 
crimes, so it should first instruct the people in the rules of morality and law. 
As to secular schools, there are difficulties sufficiently great to prevent the 
adoption of that system. The school is the place where the poor are to learn 
the rules of religion and morality to regulate their conduct in life; and 
under the secular system sufficient time would not be allowed to ministers of 
religion to impart religious instruetion; and thus the most important end 
of education would not be attended to. This difficulty had been felt by the 
advocates of the secular system; and they had altered their plan from in- 
sisting on exclusive secular teaching, and_ now admit that there is a natur 
theology which should be taught in the schools, but insist that Christianity 
should not be taught there. That is more extensive, but far more dangerous. 
The people of this country act “‘on a right instinct when they aay 
declare that there shall be religious training, which shall comprise all the 
great doctrines of Christianity.” (Cheers.) Therefore “neither I nor the 
os Government can be a party to any plan proposing a secular mode of 
teaching.” 

Having disposed of these preliminary questions, he now came to state 
what should be done. At the outset he said—“I do not think it possible to 
unite the children of different religious communions, throughout the country, 
in one plan of education.’”’ And he proceeded to show that even if the rule 
of the National Society were abolished, which requires the learning of the 
Church catechism, and attendance at church on Sundays, although it was 
obvious the rule could only be intended to apply to children whose parents 
were members of the Church, the great difficulty would not be at all re- 
medied. For the Dissenters would still be subjected to the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the Church; while in any combined plan they would netaely 
and justly say the rule should be equality, not ascendancy. But althou 
there was a general objection to the imposition of a national rate, he thought 
corporate towns might obtain the means of supporting schools by rates. 

** In towns of this kind there is not any —s for establishing schools 
of one kind. There are in those towns, generally, schools belonging to 
various communions, all of which either receive, or might receive, some 
support by the minutes of the Committee of Council. It appears to us, 
therefore, that it is ible at all events to give power to the corporations 
and municipal councils of such towns to vote a rate for the purpose of im- 

roving education therein. But in so doing we should think it necessary to 
impose certain conditions, in order to prevent evils which otherwise might 

| arise. In the first place, we think it right that two-thirds of a town-couneil 
should agree in the imposition of the rate. If a mere majority had the 
| power to impose the rate, and the majority should happen to be small, that 
would give rise to incessant attempts to overturn the previous decision, an 
to probably great dissensions in the locality ; but if two-thirds of the — 
sentatives of the community gave their voice in favour of the inp. 
the rate, their decision would probably be generally in accordance with t = 
sense of the town. In the next place, we think it necessary that ~ _ 
should be applied, not to establish schools in substitution of former schoo!s, 
but in aid of the voluntary efforts of individuals, and of the school-pence 
given by the parents of children. We should propose some such — as 
this—that the rate might be applied to pay 2d. in the week for the “ mm 
provided 4d. or 5d. were contributed from other sources. We shou heald 
likewise, that the schools which should receive this assistance 8 ou. 
te acheste which, under the minutes of Council, might receive qaietanen, 
and which consequently have for years received the sanction of I arliament, 

If he went beyond a rule of this kind, he should be afraid of Lore . pat 
culty; and he instanced what occurred in Manchester last year; W on of 
long as they confined themselves to the schools which, under the minu ~ i] 
Council, might receive assistance, no difficulty arose ; but when they trie 
to frame a — for new schools they disagreed. hat the 

As a similar result would be a misfortune, “we should not propose tha ‘ 
power of the town-council should go further than the appointment of a com 
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: ich should distribute the sums according to the minutes of the 
mittee, ail. The town-council committee might be formed partly of 
a a of the town-council and partly of other persons resident in the 
town, a, 
schools, ani , 

ith i hools. I have said that Is 
with in the ore in a bill to carry into effect these pro 


see that all the conditions required by the state were complied 
ll propose to ask for leave this 


pay schools the parent should have the power of withdrawing his 
child from the religious instruction to which he might object; for it is ob- 


: he parent, on the one hand, would not send his child to a school 
=> pn instruction was repugnant to his feelings; and, on the 
ther hand, the school which had a strict rule that every child must receive 
reli ious instruction would refuse to receive the child of a parent objecting. 
However, as the plan I have laid down cannot be adopted universally, as in 
many parishes in the country there may be only one school, and then it 
would operate as a hardship on the minority, we propose, by minutes under 
consideration, but not yet fully matured, to allow in certain instances of 
Jaces, that the municipal corporations may give a certain sum per head for 
a child attending a school. It would be necessary to confine such grant to 
>= schools where the schoolmasters have obtained a certificate of merit. 
The minute on this point, when fully matured, will be laid on the table of 
the House, before a vote is taken with respect to it. H 

“The Committee of Privy Council likewise have considered the propriety of 
making additional grants for building schools in some poor places where 
there exists the greatest difficulty in obtaining sufficient funds for establish- 
ing them. I should say that the country generally may be divided into 

laces of three different conditions—lIst, where the education is already suf- 

cient in quantity and quality ; 2d, where it is not sufficient cither in quan- 
tity or quality ; and, 3d, where the education is entirely deficient. The first 
class is already considerable, and is increasing ; the third class is certainly 
not very large; but it is the second class which is the most important of the 
whole, and therefore requires the utmost aid and assistance.” 

Lord John then explained what is intended to be done with public charities, 
Paying a high compliment to Lord Brougham, for his useful labours and 
striking arguments on this subject, he narrated how various commissions had, 
from 1818 to 1837, sat upon it; and showed from their final report in the 
latter year that there were 28,854 charities, with an income of 1,209,395/., 
of which sum 312,000/. was educational. But many evils existed, and much 
money has been wasted by the carelessness of the trustees and by litigation. 
In one case law expenses had reduced property worth 3000/. to only 15/. 
a year; and there were but too many of the same kind. Of these charities 
there were 17,972 under 10/., 43 under 9000/., and one each of 10,000/., 
15,0007., 20,000/., 29,000/., and 30,0007. They proposed to work the pro- 
visions of the bill of last year; but to vary the powers of those to whom the 
discretion was referred. They proposed to vest in a Committee of Privy 
Council a power to superintend the working of suits, and to refuse authority 
for the institution of a suit except by the Attorney-General. Also power to 
vary the trusts with the consent of the trustees: where the trustees do not 
consent, to proceed by bill in Parliament. It is proposed that charities 
having incomes not exceeding 30/. a year should go to the County Courts, 
and those above 30/. a year to the Master of the Kolls or the Vice-Chan- 
cellors, who will have special powers intrusted to them on the subject. The 
Lord President of the Pouneil will introduce a bill containing the views of 
the Government into the other House of Parliament. 

Referring to the establishment of the Department of Practical Art, Lord 
John announced, that, ‘instead of sending to certain schools in this country 
that aid which has usually been granted, models and particular forms use- 
ful for instruction in drawing should be furnished as parts of the grant 
in cases where such assistance is required, for the purpose of improving their 
pupils in drawing and in a knowledge of the prine r of art.” 

e now came to the two Universities, and stated the general views of the 
Government. The Commissioners appointed by the Crown have issued re- 
ports of the most valuable kind, and suggesting various reforms. Govern- 
ment had no particular scheme to Ty, until the matter should have been 
much further considered, and until the Universities should have had an op- 
portunity of giving at once their suggestions and adopting such measures as 
they might think desirable. But speaking of the University of Oxford, the 
Commissioners had touched on some points upon which it would be as well 
to state the views of the Government. They are of opinion that a consider- 
able change is required in the constitution of the government of the Uni- 
versity itself, and that greater power of introducing into the governing body 
either Professors of the University or Tutors. What should be the form of 
that body, Government will not pretend to decide; but its attention will be 
directed to the subject, and it will be open tosuggestions from the University 
itself; but should suggestions not come, or should they fail to meet what is 
required, it will be necessary to go to Parliament. Government was not less 
decided that there should be a power of admission and of attending to the 
teaching of the University, and of acquiring its privileges, otherwise than 
by belonging to and residing in the Colleges. Another change which will 

necessary is with regard to the amount of restrictions which prevail 
on the subject of Fellowships and their emoluments. He pointed out 
especially, that some of the revenues of the Colleges should be devoted 
to increasing the incomes of Professors. Whether all restrictions as to 
place of birth should be abolished or not, he would not say; “all I say 
is, that merit and industry and study and ability should have their due 
reward.” ‘No doubt we must keep in mind, upon this subject as upon 
others, the trusts which have been created. At the same time, I do not 
think it is possible to lose sight of the times in which many of these founda- 
tions were made, and of the views which were entertained, naturally 
and properly, according to the belief of those times, and perhaps ac- 

cording to the circumstances of those times, but which no longer apply 
to present circumstances. For instance, it was thought at one time 
that it was most desirable that a number of studious men, perhaps of the ec- 
clesiastical profession, should devote their time to study and prayer, and 
should remain in seclusion from the rest of the world. Far be it from me to 
say that those who devoted their lands and their money to these purposes took 
a mistaken view of the benefits that would arise from them. I quite believe 
that, in times when no man’s house was safe from the lawless aggression of 
the armed marauders who infested the land, and when life was as insecure 
prey, the sacred character with which the institutions so created and 
endowed became invested enabled the men secluded within their walls to 
Preserve and perpetuate those productions of learning, those great classical 
Works, which, at the revival of letters, were found in the monasteries and 
convents, safe there alone from the contest of passions and the din of arms, 
Which, without, had seemed to menace universal confusion and barbarism,— 
ar be it from me, I say, to suggest that the founders of those institutions 
Were shortsighted in their anticipations, still less that they were not 
eminently benevolent in their aspirations. But the circumstances of the 
Present day, I need not point out to you, are totaliy altered in these re- 
Spects; and quite sure am I that those same men, who, animated by the 
love of learning, established these foundations, would, were they now living, 
among the first to apply their noble aid to the promotion of an instruc- 
tion adapted to the spirit of the age. We may well, on analogous principles, 
explain the views which induced them, in the circumstances of their period, 





We intend | 


to impose restrictions on the receipt of their benevolence, based on the birth | he would allow the state of things existing at the Universities to con- 
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locality of its recipients. It is ey intelligible that aman of property in 
those days, finding the people of his own county immersed in ignorance, 
entirely without the light of letters and of science, should have formed the 


at least, could get accurate information with respect to the | idea, that by founding, in the University of Oxford or Cambridge, a fellow- 


ship appropriated to men of his own county, he should encourage the prose- 
cution of knowledge among them, and so sromete their general advance in 
letters and in civilization. But the localization of these great benefits 
which, for any such reasons as these, may have been natural enough in 
those days, seems wholly unwise and inexpedient in our own time, when 
the intercommunication of thought and of knowledge has been rendered as 
— as it is becoming universal throughout the land.” 

fe had indicated four objects which it was proposed to carry out in the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. ‘ Another object we should have in 
view is, that fellowships in the Universities, which are attained by study 
and collegiate discipline, should not be held for life.” After speaking in the 
highest terms of the men who composed the two Commissions, and stating 
that when such men advised alterations so extensive, Parliament might 
without the imputation of recklessness apply itself to the improvement of 
the Universities, Lord John continued—“ I trust I have made it clear to the 
House, that we shall not at the present time, or without giving full oppor- 
tunity to the Universities to consider what they themselves ought to do, 
— to Parliament any measure on the subject. At the same time we 
shall keep closely in view those objects in this matter which we deem es- 
sential. If the Universities adopt these objects, and carry them into effect 
as far as they can, applying to Parliament for the powers they may find re- 
quisite to the full development of those objects, the Government will gladly 
concur in that result. Lf, on the other hand, the Universities will not take 
this course—if prejudice shall prevent those having authority and influence 
there from making the alterations which are requisite—tien it will be our 
duty as a Government no longer to hesitate, but to bring in those measures 
which we deem called for by the necessities and expediencies of the case.” 

Although he had gone over such a wide field, it was impossible for him to 
give an adequate notion of the state of the question or the measures of Go- 
vernment ; but he felt that the people of this country would supply his in- 
adequacy and even the defects of legislation. ‘I feel that with respect to 
these great, these more important matters, that will happen whieh we have 
seen happen in the material world and in physical science. We have seen 
refuse, which before was allowed to pass away unnoticed, or at all events 
disregarded, converted into the means of giving light, and, as it were, life to 
our streets and our towns. We have seen powers of nature, before deemed 
noxious and destructive, converted into a means of conveying, in a few mo- 
ments, to distant lands, intelligence that a few short years since it would 
have required days, weeks, to transmit. I feel persuaded, that whatever 
may be the state of society in this country at the present moment, there is a 
power at our disposal which will draw from the refuse, from the destructive 
powers of that society, the means of new light, new life, new intelligence— 
the means of establishing religion and morality on a broad and firm baiss, 
and, by that extension and consolidation of religion and of morality, of 
giving confirmation and permanence to all the great institutions of this 
country. We have here before us a still nobler task, a still greater achieve- 
ment, than have been all the wonders of science, all the acquisitions of 
knowledge in the material world. Imploring the House to apply its own 
most earnest attention to this great subject —resting satisfied with no words 
of mine in its exposition—a subject as it is on which the future happiness 
and welfare of this country must depend.” (Cheers.) 

Lord John moved for leave to introduce a bill to extend education in 
England and Wales. 

In the debate which ensued, Mr. Ewart said he was deeply grateful 
for this measure, which was a great advance in the right direction, 
although it did not fulfil all the requirements of the case. 

Mr. Hvme thought the great object in view would not be thoroughly 
attained until the secular system of education was adopted; and he ar- 
gued that an education-rate was as important as a poor-rate. 

Mr. Mitner Grnson wished Government had waited for the report of 
the Committee now considering the practicability of supporting denomi- 
national schools in corporate towns by means of rates, before they dealt 
with that branch of the subject. There was an important omission in 
the noble Lord's speech. He did not state what had become of the 
Minute of the Privy Council of the 12th June 1852, which transferred 
from the laymen to the clergy of the Church the management of schools 
in more than religious matters. 

Lord Joun Rvussett replied, that the Minute would not be enforced, but 
cancelled ; and power of appeal to the Lord President and the Bishop 
would be given by another Minute to the clergyman in the case of a school- 
master of immoral conduct or habits. 

Mr. W. J. Fox regarded the proposition of an educational rate asa 
most important step in the progress of public instruction. He explained 
that “secular education,” which had been made “a perfect bugbear in 
this country,” did not mean the exclusion of religion from education. Its 
advocates required that there should be no education without the religious 
element; but they contended that the clergyman was a better trainer in 
religion than the schoolmaster. The difficulty had been overcome in Ire- 
land, in Canada, and the United States. But the recognition of the prin- 
ciple of a rate by Lord John had laid the foundation of an edifice which 
would not only do honour to his own name, but redound to the happiness 
and glory of the country. 

Sir Rosert Inouts criticized Lord John’s speech from a_hostil 
of view. 

The noble Lord, the leader of the Government in that House, whose 
courage was proverbial, was not content with calling the attention of the 
House to the state of education in England and Wales, of which he had 
given notice,-but he had gratuitously introduced the whole question of the 
charities of England. The universities of Oxford and Cambridge might be 
included in the word ** Education’’; but he had had no previous intimation 
that they would form a part of the discussion of the evening. And he gave 
Lord John “ fair warning’ that he must not expect from him auy support 
to either of the four propositions of the Government. Was it wise and ex- 
pedient to throw out his suggestions in the terms and manner he had done; 
especially after he had stated that he would not legislate on the Universities 
this session? The Universities had been given to understand that 
four measures were required of them. If they were effected without 
troubling him or the Government, Lord John would be content; if not, they 
would be enforced under peine forte et dure. He saw great diiliculties to 
the proposals brought under their notice that evening. 

ur Soom strongly advocated compulsory education for the “ 


point 


savages ’”” 


of society, who had no other means of support than that of preying on 
Ile also expressed his disappointment that th 
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their fellow subjects. 
schools of Eton, Westminster, and Winchester, were not to be broug 
under the dominion of the law; and he appealed to Lord John Russell, 
who “had been more timid than his own Commissioners,” to say whether 
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tinue? He believed that “young Oxford,” many of the Fellows and 
Tutors, were impressed with the necessity of a sweeping reform. 

Mr. Wieram deprecated the threats held out by Lord John against the 
Universities ; but he thought that the general measure proposed deserved 
the favour of the House. 

Mr. Brackett regretted that Lord John Russell had omitted all men- 
tion of Durham, a University which required as much reform as either 
Oxford or Cambridge, as it was conducted on the same exclusively eccle- 
siastical system. Mr. Blackett approved of the four propositions; but 
he disapproved of giving further time to the Universities, and said that 
the cause of University reform was worse off now than when the honour- 
able gentlemen now in Opposition were in power. He argued that ex- 
periencé of the past justified them in refusing the demand for time. Left 
to itself, Oxford would emasculate all proposals for reform. At the close 
of his speech, he contrasted the large and manly views of Lord John 
with those of Mr. Gladstone, and said that the “ main obstacle to Univer- 
~ reform would be the existence of a Coalition Cabinet.” 

arlier in the debate, Lord Joun Manners, correcting Mr. Milner 
Gibson, said that the Minute of June 1852 was intended solely to remedy 
what the then Government believed to be a violation of the rights of con- 
science. The right of constituting trusts for the management of their 
schools most accordant with their religious opinions, had been conceded to 
the Roman Catholics, but withheld from the Church of England. He 
put a series of questions to the Chancellor of the Exchequer; in reply to 
which Mr. Guapstone stated that the Minute in question did not say that 
the founders of the Church of England schools should constitute their trusts 
as they thought fit; its object, if it had one, and no doubt it had a rational 
object, was to prevent the retention of improper persons as schoolmasters; 
and he trusted that by the Minute which had now been adopted, and 
which there was no objection to produce, that would be fully secured. 
Scotland would not be included in the plan; but the intentions of Go- 
vernment with respect to Scotland, would, when matured, be explained 
on a distinct occasion. With respect to the regulation of charitable 
trusts, separate bills would not be required where the trustees gave their 
consent; but a number would be combined, as schemes of enclosure were 
combined, in one act. 

Having ene of these questions, Mr. Gladstone expressed his belief 
that the schools referred to by Mr. Phinn would be included within the scope 
of the bill which Lord Granville would introduce. Turning upon Mr. 
Blackett, Mr. Gladstone characterized his speech as one “ greatly tending to 
stop the progress of University reform.”’ THe defended the University resi- 
dents from the charge of ‘ insincerity,” and asked whether it would be de- 
sirable to override the free and independent action of those bodies, which 
had discharged the most important functions for centuries and enjoyed at 
this moment the confidence and respect of the country? While it was the 
duty of Parliament, on sufficient cause shown, to interpose, the most rational 
course was to givetime. He warned the House against the doctrine, ‘* Do not 
give them time; sweep away what you want to sce removed”’; and he re- 
gretted the “‘ extreme and unmerited asperity’”? with which Mr. Blackett 
had spoken. He hoped the House would give the Universities full and fair 
time for considering and recommending the best measures, “ leaving it to 
them, as to all corporate authorities, to do their duty, if they would do it 
willingly; and if not, then reserving to that House the duty of acting under 
its authority.” 

Leave was then given to bring in the bill. 

Eccrestasticat Law Rrrorm. 

Somewhat unexpectedly, on Wednesday, the Soticrror-GrNERAL made 
a statement of the intentions of Government with respect to the testa- 
mentary jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts. 

Mr. Haprretp having moved the second reading of the Probate of 
Wills and Grants of Administration Bill, Mr. Berue.u said it was neces- 
sary the House should have a clear understanding relative to the ar- 
rangement that this bill should be read a second time. If the Commission 
appointed to investigate the subject did not shortly report, it would be 
his duty to lay a measure on the table embracing the whole subject. The 
present bill was fragmentary, and its insufficient expressions would only 
make the evil ten times greater than before. He was willing to allow 
the bill to be read a second time, until an opportunity should be afforded 
of bringing in a larger measure. If such a measure were not brought in, 
he would have no objection to amend the present bill in Committee. He 
then went on to state the views of the Government. 

The first thing was to provide for the total abolition of the peculiar juris- 
dictions. These courts stood in a very singular predicament, for they were 
to be extinguished by the 6th and 7th of William IV., chap. 77, These ju- 
risdictions, which were an opprobrium to the country, were maintained by 
annual acts suspending the operation of that statute, and they were only kept 
alive by a kind of act of indemnity passed annually. If no larger measure 
was brought in, he gave notice that he should take the sense of the House, 
whether the beneficial operation of that statute should be any longer defeated 
by the passing of this act of indemnity. After the abolition of these pecu- 
liar courts, there would remain the diocesan courts, and the two metropolitan 
courts of York and Canterbury. He proposed to abolish the metropolitan 
court of York, and to establish one court of probate, to take effect through- 
out the whole of England and Wales upon all subjects of contentious juris- 
diction. There were three forms of proving a will. One, the proof of the 
will in a common form, consisted of an affidavit of the due execution and at- 
testation of the will; and then, if there were no objection upon the face of 
the will to the admission of that testimony, the will was proved without any 
other proceeding. With the exception of about one-twentieth, or perhaps, 
one-tenth, the whole of the residue was proved in that form of probate. It 
was extvemely desirable that this proof of wills in the common form should 
be permitted to be done in the manner most convenient to those who resided 
in the country, and who ought not to be compelled to resort to the Metropo- 
litan tribunals. He proposed, therefore, that there should be left to the dio- 
cesan courts, which would remain unaffected by the abolition of the pecu- 
liars, the power of entertaining the probate of wills in the common form, and 
not giving them the contentious jurisdiction, or the power of having them 
proved where witnesses were to be examined, but allowing them, where the 
estates did not exceed from 1100/. to 1200/. in value, to retain the power of 
receiving and passing wills proved in the common form. But he would give 
that power subject only to certain qualifications. 

These diocesan courts were presided over by the chancellors of the diocese, 
who were judicial officers nominated by the Bishop. In many cases these 
chancellors were men who had been trained to the profession of the law, 
and who discharged their duties with ability, and in a manner satisfactory 
to those who resorted to their courts. Now, he proposed to allow the testa- 
mentary jurisdiction to the extent he had stated to be retained by the dio- 
cesan tribunals, subject to the condition that in every diocese the chancellor 
should be a lawyer of certain standing, and having the requisite professional 
qualifications, Another qualification which was most desirable to attach to 





a 
the power in question, because it was connected with the proof of wi 
a general registration ; and he should propose, as one of the conditions thet 
every will proved in the diocesan courts should be transmitted to the general 
registry of wills in London, official copies only being left for reference in th 
different diocesan courts. Not only, however, would all questions of oon 
tentious jurisdiction be withdrawn from these courts, but all questions of 
law, which might arise upon the proving of a will in common form would 
be referred to the decision of the Metropolitan court of probate. ’ 

He — to extend to the County Courts the power of exercising a cer. 
tain jurisdiction for the purpose of a ministering the estates of intestates 
There was a great necessity for giving jurisdiction for the proof of the will and 
the administration of estates in such cases to that tribunal which had the 
power of controlling and regulating the administration and jurisdiction of 
the estates of testators and intestates. The great evil of the present system 
was in the power of proving the will and granting administration being ex. 
ercised by a tribunal distinct from the tribunal which administered the ef. 
fects and estates of the deceased. It therefore appeared right to him to give 
the County Courts collaterally the right of administering the estates ang 
debts in certain cases. He proposed that the Metropolitan Court should be 
transferred, with all its officers and staff of experienced practitioners, with 
the Register, the Clerks of the Seat, and Proctors, to the Court of Chane 
for the reason he had given, because that was the only tribunal to which th, 
administration of the property of deceased persons had been committed, and 
that was the only tribunal, too, which hal the authority to construe both 
wills of personal estate and wills affecting real estate. Parties might prove 
a will in Doctors’ Commons, and the proof of that will was conclusive and 
binding with respect to the personal estate; but the decision of that tribunal 
was not of the smallest effect as to the validity of a will passing real estate’ 
and great diversity of decision and contradictory determinations thus arose, 
for the same instrument was sometimes declared valid with regard to the 
personalty, and invalid and inoperative with regard to the real estate. 

This arrangement of the jurisdiction would render it necessary that the 
diocesan courts should be placed in connexion and relation with the Metro. 

olitan tribunal—the Court of Chancery—about to become a court of pro- 

ate. The new arrangement would also have the effect of removing an ex. 
isting anomaly. At present the Ecclesiastical Courts were not regarded as 
Queen’s Courts, but were assumed to derive their authority from some kind 
of spiritual origin. By transferring the ecclesiastical jurisdiction to the 
Queen’s Court of Chancery that anomaly would be removed, and the whole 
jurisdiction of the country, with respect to probate of wills and the adminis- 
tration of estates, would Eresseeth 5 re; ted and controlled by one tribu- 
nal, would flow in the same channel, and be guided by the same principle. 
Though the intended alteration was one of obvious convenience and utility, 
it had hitherto been found impossible to carry it into effect from various 
causes ; one of which was the difficulties connected with the compensation of 
the large number of persons whose interests would be affected by the change. 
It was intended to make provision that the present officers of the Prerogative 
Court—the Proctors, Registrars, and Clerks of the Seat in the Prerogative 
Court—should become at once officers of the Court of Chancery, for the pur- 
poses of administering its newly-acquired jurisdiction ; and to them would be 
given exclusively, for a certain time, the conduct of the business regarding 
the probate of wills in common form. By this arrangement the new tribu- 
nal would obtain the advantage of the practical experience and ability of a 
very meritorious body of men, who on their part would not find their emo- 
luments materially affected by the alteration. The adoption of this course 
would secure the measure from those remonstrances and objections which 
had been directed against bills of a similar nature heretofore introduced. 
The officers of the Prerogative Court in London being thus provided for, but 
little difficulty would arise with respect to the officers in the various courts 
throughout the country, for care had been taken by the Legislature to 
smooth the way for the change now proposed. Several years ago it was 
enacted, by the 6th and 7th William IV., that after that date, in the event 
of the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts being abolished, no judge, re- 
gistrar, or other officer of those courts, should claim or receive compensa- 
tion. There would be little difficulty in dealing with the officers of the 
country courts, because probably there was hardly one who did not come 
under the operation of the act in question. 

The change of jurisdiction would operate in this way. Whenever a person 
having a fixed place of residence should die testate within the limits of any 
existing diocesan court, provided the estate should not exceed a certain 
amount, the will might be proved in the diocesan court of that diocese ; but 
if any question should arise touching the proof of, or any litigation affecting 
the will, the decision of that question, and of the litigation, would be re- 
moved to the court of probate—the Court of Chancery—in London. A like 
rule would apply with respect to the estate and effects of a person dying in- 
testate. In the case of a person dying without any fixed place of residence 
in a diocese or abroad, the will and administration would be proved and 
granted in the Metropolitan court only. Wills would at once be transmitted 
to the Metropolis for registration, and thus great facility would be furnished 
for the proof and manifestation of all real and personal estate affected by the 
wills to be made, or which had been made, and were preserved in the coun- 
try courts which it was intended should be abolished. Another important 
pr ein resulting from the change would be this—that when the Metro- 
politan tribunal the power not only of determining a will, but of 
directing it to be carried into effect with respect to real as well as personal 
estate, all questions of appeal would be at once transferred to the House of 
Lords, instead of being carried, as they now were, some to that tribunal and 
some to the Privy Council, both courts having codrdinate independent juris- 
diction, and therefore liable to arrive at opposite conclusions. 

These were some of the principal provisions which it would hereafter be 
his duty to propose for insertion in the bill now before the House. The plan 
of one general court of jurisdiction in matters of this nature had been recom- 
man by successive Commissions from 1832 down to the present time. 
Other important objects would also be effected, and perhaps it was desirable 


| that he should state one of them. It was intended that there should be only 


one place for the registration of caveats, and that that should be London. Assoon 
as a caveat should reach the Metropolitan office, it would be communicated 
to the diocesan court of the district in which the testator resided ; and thus 
it would no longer be necessary, as it was at present, to search through a 
number of diocesan courts in order to ascertain whether there existed any 
objection to the proof of a will. The difficult which had been experienced 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts of providing for the administration of | property 
during disputes would be removed by the centralization of the jurisdiction 5 
for, pending litigation, the Court of Chancery would have power to adminis- 
ter the estate, collect debts, and dispose of property ; thus obviating the 
many causes of embarrassment and delay which arose under the present 
system. 

In reply to Mr. Hume, he added that the measure would include Scot- 
land. Probate granted in any one of the three countries would be of 
equal effect in the two others. 

Mr. Hentey was surprised that changes so important, and 
respects so beneficial, should have been announced without any 
intimation. Government had evidently made up its mind witho 
ing for the report of the Commission; and they ought to have ¢ 
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their plan in a separate bill. He objected to some parts of the plan, such | Mr. GLADSTONE did not think it consistent with his duty to state the 
as throwing the business transferre from the Prerogative Court to the | views of the Government. But he thoroughly concurred with the address 
solicitors and bar at large; as that would be tantamount to shutting the | of Mr. Oliveira; and he thought it desirable, if possible, to make an im- 
roctors and advocates out of practice. It would be unfair to engraft so | portant change in the duties. But the difficulties in the way were as 
“vast a scheme” as the Solicitor-General had shadowed forth, after the | strong as the arguments for alteration. A small change would be useless ; 
pill before them had been read a second time ; and he suggested the post- | and he should like to have 00d security before he parted with so large 
ponement of the second reading. : an amount of revenue as 1,750,000/.—“ a bond from some of the gentle- 
Dr, Puuiro0re thanked Mr. Henley for his sympathy, but trusted the | men who were so confident””—to make up a deficiency which might fol- 
profession would escape the dreadful fate he had portrayed. The speech | low an extensive change. He did not think the taste for wine was to be 
of the Solicitor-General was one of the ‘most able and enlightened state- revolutionized in a day. But even if that could be shown, there were 
ments of the branch of the law to which it referred that he had ever | other articles—tea, for instance—quite as important on which a reduction 
listened to. . was demanded. He concurred in the general views expressed by Mr, 
Mr. Hue put another question—Would the plan of the Government | Oliveira, and cordially participated in his wishes; but in his anticipations 
provide for the abolition of sinecures ? = he could not follow him; and as to the intentions of the Government, he 
Mr, Berne replied that one of the provisions of the measure would | would state them on the 18th instant. 
abolish all those sinecures—(Cheers)—which had been the opprobrium of | Some debate ensued, but with no practical result, very few Members 
the profession to which he belonged, and to that House; for they had being in the House, and the interest in the question being of the most 
solemnly sanctioned the grant of a reversion of the office held by Mr. languid kind, Motion withdrawn. 
Robert Moore; and provision for the abolition of a sinecure in reversion Inpian GRIEVANCES. 
must be made at the expense of the country. The Earl of Hannowny presented a petition to the Peers, signed by 
Mr. Waxrote entirely concurred in the propriety of those improve- | 6000 or 7000 native inhabitants of Calcutta, complaining of various 
ments shadowed forth by Mr. Bethell. Indeed, he was of opinion they | grievances, and suggesting some special points which required amend- 
should go one step further, and deal with the entire jurisdiction of the | ment. Lord Harrowby gave a detailed account of the contents of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts; giving as his reason that when the testamentary | petition. Le felt it proper to state that the petitioners professed the ut- 
jurisdiction should be transferred, sufficient business would not remain to | most loyalty to-the Queen and a sincere desire for the permanence of 
remunerate the judges and practitioners in those courts, British supremacy in India. They also acknowledged the blessings of an 
After some further discussion, as to what should be done with the bill improved administration under the East India Company ; but they 
before the House, Mr. Hapriexp reluctantly consented to postpone the thought they had not profited by their connexion with Great Britain to 
second reading for a month. the extent they had a right to look for, Notwithstanding the 87th sec- 
Tue QUEEN’s ACCOUCHEMENT tion of the last Charter Act, which enacted that religion, race, and co- 
: " eee lour should not disable any native from holding office, yet they had only 
Addresses were moved in both Houses of Parliament, on Thursday, to ! heen appointed to subordinate posts inferior to those held by the youngest 
offer congratulations to the Queen on her safe delivery. The Earl of | of the civil servants. Among other things they suggested that ten years 
ABERDEEN, seconded by the Earl of Matmessury, who acted for the | should be the limit of the next lease of power fur the Government of 
Opposition in the absence of Lord Derby, moved the address in the House | India ; and they proposed that the Government should be composed of 
of Peers. That in the House of Commons was moved by Lord Joun Europeans and Natives, partly nominated and partly elected by some 
RussEiL, and seconded by Mr. DisRaki, The speeches were very brief ; popular body. Various other suggestions were made tending to place 
and both motions were agreed to amid general cheering. power in the hands of the native populations. 
Inisu Famine Dents. Two Peers, the Earl of ALneMARLE and the Earl of Exr,rennonoven, 


Mr. Gzorce Henry Moore moved a resolution to the effect, that it spoke on the petition ; the former supporting generally, and urging the 
was the duty of the House to consider the Irish Consolidated Annuities | GOVernment not to legislate permanently ; and the latter taking excep- 
with a view to a more equitable settlement, by remitting the amount tion to the extravagant propositions made by “* Young Calcutta’ in the 
charged on account of the Labour-Rate Acts of 1846 and 1847. In de- infancy of its education,” especially with respect to the proposed Legis- 
veloping his proposition he reopened the whole dispute as to whether the lative Council; which he said would transfer legislative power to the 
proprietors of Ireland ought to pe made responsible for the money ex- Natives. p 
pended in public works based on presentments, and carried on during the The speeches of the noble Lords w ere of considerable length, and en- 
famine. Sepperting bis view on the “ high and commanding” authority tered minutely into the topics started. The petition was referred to the 











of the report of the Lords’ Committee, which recommended that the re- Committee on Indian Territories. 
payment of loans under the Labour-Rate Acts should not be enforced, he _ AcoravatTep AssavuLts. 
insisted that, as a matter of strict justice, that recommendation should be In Committee on this bill, Mr. Purxn moved an amendment on clause 


obeyed. His argument was, that the loans were contracted involun- | 1, giving the magistrates power to order public or private whipping in 
ily; that they were, in fact, forced on the proprietors; that Sir | addition to six months’ imprisonment in the case of aggravated assaults 
Charles Trevelyan, “a dogmatist whom no experience could teach, a | upon women or children. Public opinion, he said, supported him in his 
theorist whom no evidence could instruct, a practical blunderer whom | demand. It was the only remedy, and one not new to the law; for by 
failure served only to harden,”—dominated over the Administration ; and | the 6th and 7th George IV. two magistrates might order the infliction of 
that as Parliament had assented to what was done, Ireland ought not to | corporal punishment for damaging shrubs, and the protection Parliament 
be made to bear the burden of its inadequate measures. In a similar | accorded to wood surely it would not withhold from women. 
strain Mr. Frencu seconded the motion; and he took the Chancellor of Mr. Firzroy objected to the amendment, that it was inconsistent with 
the Exchequer to task for having promised an Irish deputation on the | the spirit of the age ; that it would only tend still more deeply to brutal- 
subject, that he would give them a speedy answer and settle the question ize offenders ; and that it would render the measure inoperative in a large 
on its merits independently of the Budget. degree. Admit this principle of corporal punishment, and the next step 
Mr. Giapstone, in reply, vindicated the Government measures for the | would be a lex talionis. 
relief of Ireland under the famine ; and showed that, as no loan could be Mr. Newpeearr, Mr, Actionny, and Lord Lovare, supported, while 
made without a presentment, and no presentment without the consent of Mr. Packs and Captain Scone. opposed the amendment. 
the landlords, their functions had not been set aside. Jt was easy to be Lord Patmenrston argued that public opinion might be in favour of the 
wise after the fact ; but the famine had raged in a manner that could not punishment now ; but public opinion fluctuated, and it was impossible to 
have been foreseen. He warmly defended Sir Charles Trevelyan from | say how soon a reaction might take place. The main object of punish- 
the attack of Mr. Moore, made in terms he had never before heard ap- | ment was by example to deter others from committing the offence. The 
plied by a Member of Parliament to a public servant whose advice Go- | object of the bill was to encourage the victim to complain, and provide 
vernment had adopted, and for which they, not he, were responsible. for prompt and sufficiently severe punishment. But if the degradation of 
With respect to the charge brought by Mr. ew he explained, speak- | corporal punishment were added, few women w ould complain; and the 
ing from a written record, that he had stated the reverse of what was | Object of the bill would be defeated. Besides we had abandoned the sys- 
imputed to him. He was bound by public duty not to state the inten- | tem of inflicting punishments for vengeance sake. 





tions of the Government until the 18th, when he should make his finan- Mr. WaA.ro.r, using similar arguments, Sir Joun Suetiey, and Mr. 

cial statement. Ive, objected to the amendment as aretrograde step. It was supported 
The debate was continued by Mr. Hernert, who supported the motion; | by Sir Joun Paxktxerton, and pressed to a division. aed 

showing that the landlords were under compulsion from the people in There were for the amendment, 50; against it, 108; majority, 58. 

many instances when the presentments were agreed to. Lord Joun | Mr. Firzroy, after a slight opposition, added a proviso to the clause, 


Russet recounted the history of the legislation of the famine period, to preventing an appeal to quarter-sessions against any conviction under the 

show that the evils outran anticipation; and that had his Cabinet had | act. ‘ 

foreknowledge, they would have adopted different measures. Then came At clause 3, the Chairman was ordered to report progress, 

in succession, Colonel Dunne, Mr. J. Bart, Captain Larran, Mr. Vix- tarpway ACCIDENTS. 

cent Scutty, Mr. Grorcr, Mr. Wuauuey, and Mr. Isaac Burr, sup- Mr. IIvumrury Brown moved the following resolution on the subject 

porting the motion. Sir CuarLtes Woop repeated the historical state- | of railway legislation— ; 

ments of Lord John Russell, and pointed out, in addition, that nothing ‘* That it is the duty of a good Government to propose to this House all 

had been said by Mr. Gladstone excluding the Government from a fair | such measures as may appear necessary for the public safety; that the great 

and equitable consideration of the subject. Mr. Napier spoke on behalf | increase in the number of accidents which have of late occurred on railways 

of the motion, and Mr. Moorr replied. The House then divided ; when | demands the especial attention of this Ilouse ; and that it is the duty of her 

there were—For the motion, 95; against it, 143; majority for Gaseens | Majesty’s Government to propose more effectual measures than now exist for 

meant, 48 ao a ° . Jory securing the safety of the public while travelling on railways.” 

, Wam-Devee He supported his motion by quotations from official documents show- 

ria . ing the want of care in the management of railways, and urging inter- 
Mr. Ottverra moved for a Committee of the whole House to consider | + 2 Dan a cana . nstemcatine % _ 

the a on wine, with a view to a reduction to ls, the imperial | Wy Frencu seconded the motion. or 
< . . 3 Mr. Canpwe tu said that a strict inquiry was going on into the whole 

wal Raced his demand for the reduction on the ground that if the duty | system of rulway management by a Committee of that House; pom 

Wine as would cover the loss it occasioned and Seeenes the foe, while, | Of teat eminence in the railway world had been examined; and all the 

if they repealed the duty on tea soap, malt, hops, or the taxes on know. | Points dwelt on by Mr. Brown as to the causes of accidents, had been 

- ’ ’ ’ | 


ge, the loss would be absolute, and would have to be provided for. More- under the attention of the Committee, who were pursuing the inquiry 
over our international relations would be placed on a better footing by the 
Teduction of the duty; and great sanitary improvement would follow the 
substitution of wine for spirits. He quoted some of the evidence taken be- 
fore the Committee to show that the taste for wine among the working 
c’asses was on the increase; and he argued that, practically, there was no 
limit to the supply. 


with great diligence and earnestness, Under the circumstances would 
Mr. Brown press his motion ? 

Mr. Maccrecor (Member for Sandwich) vindicated the management 
of railways generally. Mr. Hume recommended the withdrawal of the 
resolution ; especially after the satisfactory statement made by Mr. Card- 
well, Mr, WappincTon was content to leaye the subject in the hands of 
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the Committee. He gave the most unqualified denial to the statement 
that railway directors were indisposed to provide for the safety of the 
public. Mr. Latne followed on the same side. Where the question of 
public safety was involved every other consideration must give way. He 
thought Government interference would not increase the public safety. 
Accidents were few in France, Belgium, and America ; but they seemed to 
increase as the number of trains and the speed had increased. He had 
read the decision of the Lord Justice Clerk with the greatest pleasure, 
and he should like to see it applied to the law of England, so that every- 
body, from the top to the bottom, might be made responsible for those ac- 
cidents to which liability fairly attached. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Tue Crry Appress To THE Frencn Emperor. 

Lord Campnett asked whether the deputation which, in the name of 
the English nation, had presented an address to the Emperor of the 
French on the relations of peace and war between the two countries, had 
been sanctioned by the Government of her Majesty ? 

He had no wish to blame the individuals who composed the deputation. 
No doubt their motives were patriotic and disinterested. But if they had 
acted without the authority of the Government, he apprehended “ they had 
been guilty of an offence, perhaps against the law of the land, and at all 
events against tlhe law of nations.’ It was the established rule, and he 
quoted Vattel in support of his view, that the intercourse between inde- 

endent nations should be carried on through the medium of ambassadors. 
Te referred to what took place in 1791, when there was a deputation sent 
from England to the Empress Catherine by the English party who wished 
to preserve relations of peace and amity. Burke then laid it down that that 
proceeding was “ in law, not very remote from an offence, and undoubtedly 
a most unconstitutional act, and a high treasonable misdemeanour.”” Now 
those principles ought to govern the transaction to which he had called at- 
tention. He concurred in the sentiments of the address, but he should have 
thought the declaration of them wholly unnecessary, for all classes and par- 
ties concurred in them. Was he to suppose that Sir James Duke was sent 
over to supersede Lord Cowley ? He made a distinction between what was 
national and what proceeded, as in the case of the Darien Canal deputation, 
merely from private individuals. But the language used by Sir James Duke 
showed that it was an interference on the question of peace aud war, which 
made it a national] matter to be transacted only by the accredited agent of 
the Crown. He was happy to find that his Imperial Majesty entertained 
sentiments of peace and amity ; but suppose there was a Republic in France, 
and a deputation of Socialists and United Irishmen went over to ask, in 
the.name of the English people, for fraternization. Did not the deputation 
of Smith O’Brien and the Irish sympathizers create great alarm >? No doubt 
the deputation who presented the late address were actuated by disinterested 
motives; but might not these demonstrations be got up for mere stock-jobbing 
purposes ? 

_ The Earl of CLanenpon thought Lord Campbell had given the ques- 
tion more importance than it deserved. 

He did not expect quotations from Vattel and Burke ; still less a declara- 
tion that the deputation had violated the law, or had interfered with the re- 
lations between the two countries. They had not done anything ofthe kind. 
As to the question put, the sanction of Government had not been given 
nor asked. A gentleman had waited on the Earl of Clarendon, and had 
showed him the address. It appeared to him perfectly unobjectionable, and 
such as “every rightminded man could have no possible objection to sign.’y 





But when asked, he objected to instruct the British Ambassador to be pre- | 


sent when the address was laid before the Emperor; and Lord Cowley was 
not present. The address had made a good impression; but had he been 
asked he would have objected to such a transaction as ‘‘ perfectly unneces- 
sary,” because the feelings of this country towards France were of the most 
cordial description, and no misapprehension existed among the French 
people. There was no comparison between the late and the Irish deputation 
of 1848. 

The Earl of ELLENnonovGn was most glad to hear from Lord Camp- 
bell that this trafisaction was as illegal as it was repugnant to the feelings 
of every Englishman. He dissented from the complimentary terms used 
in the address, and the whole transaction filled him with “ unqualified 
disgust.” The Earl of Maturssury said that Lord Campbell had al- 
luded rather strongly to a motive other than patriotism—one connected 
with the funds. [Lord Campne.t rose and “ absolved all concerned in 
the deputation from sordid or interested motives.” ] Lord Malmesbury 
continued. He concurred with Lord Clarendon in regretting that the 
address had been made at all; but it had produced a good effect, “ as he 
had seen when in Paris.” The French Ministers had spoken to him of it 
with the greatest pleasure. He “ had not the most distant idea of there 
being anything in it derogatory to the English nation.” 

The Lory Cuancettor hoped it would not go forth that the deputa- 
tion was illegal. Such proceedings were not quite unusual. 
tion, “ not national indeed, but as national as they could make it,” had 
not long ago waited on the Grand Duke of Tuscany. Lord Campnetn 
explained that it would be necessary to define the word “ illegal.” If it 
meant the subject of an indictment, it would not amount to a misde- 
meanour, unless there was a malus animus; but if illegal meant that 


A deputa- | 


which the law did not sanction, and for which a Member of Parliament | 


might be impeached, then the deputation was illegal. The deputation to 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany had not a national object ; had nothing to do 
with ** peace or war.” 

Here the subject dropped. 

Buisery Commissions anp New Waits. 

Mr. Lanovcnere moved an address to the Queen for a Commission of 
inquiry into the borough of Hull. He grounded his motion on the report 
of the Election Committee which unseated Mr. Clay and Lord Goderich, 
and which stated that corrupt practices extensively prevailed at the last 
election. [The mode of bribery was by giving 30s. a head to voters whose 
names were set down, and who were paid after the election.] Treating 
also was extensively carried on. It was the desire of the most respectable 
inhabitants of ITull that a commission should issue, and a petition had been 
sent up with a similar prayer. The Commissioners proposed were Mr. 
F. 8. Flood, Mr. W. Forsyth, and Mr. W. B. Brett. No opposition was 
made to the motion ; but a conversation ensued, the purport of which 
was, that in future more notice should be given of the names of the Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. Witt1aM Brown moved that a new writ be issued for the borough 
of Lancaster. This was opposed by Mr. TuorNELy, who moved the sus- 
pension of the writ for one month. Mr. Hume wished to know why 
writs should issue in one case and not in another ? r 


| tum Annuities, an Exchequer Bond for the like amount, payabl 


Mr. Acuionpy thought | 


the business of the House was getting into a most unsatisfactory state. 


Neither precedent nor common sense was regarded; but just as it hap- 


\ 


= , —.. 
pened that one set of men or another were present, or just as the motion 
was made before dinner or ~{™ sO was > res’ ‘ 

Mr. GLApsToNE, supported Lord Stan.tey,—who simpl echoed 
Mr. Gladstone’s argument,—favoured the issuing of the a A 
House had decided that seven days’ notice of motion for a new writ 
should be given; and the meaning of that was, that unless within tha 
period some circumstance arose which would warrant the suspension, the 
writ should issue as a matter of right. Seven days’ notice in this case 
had been given, and there was no sign of opposition. But it must not be 
supposed that the issuing of the writ would at all interfere with any jn. 
quiry as to the corrupt practices that may have prevailed at Lancaster, 

Amendment withdrawn, and writ ordered to issue. 

On the motion of Mr. Vernon Smrru, the House agreed to address the 
Crown for a Commission to inquire into corrupt practices at elections gt 
Cambridge—Mr. G. Wilmore, Queen’s counsel, Mr. G, Boden, and Mr, 
T. Tower, to be the Commissioners. 

Docxyarp ORDERS. 

Sir Bensamin Hatt, stating that on that day fortnight he would cal] 
the attention of the House to certain Parliamentary papers relating to 
dockyard orders, put some questions to Sir James Granam, on Thursday 
night. In reply, Sir James stated that no Minute, cancelling the order of 
the 26th September 1849, existed in the Admiralty records; that no copy 
of a letter from Sir Baldwin Walker to the Duke of Northumberland ex. 
isted there; and that there was no Minute of the Board appointing Mr, 
Wells as master smith, on probation, at Portsmouth, but that the original 
notification of the appointment, signed by the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
was on record. 

With respect to the letter to the Duke of Northumberland, Sir James 
explained that the First Lord had the option of placing letters on record or 
not. 

Navat Deserrion. 

In reply to Mr. Wrex1am Wit1aMs, who alluded to corporal punish- 
ment of a petty officer, Sir James Granam stated that since January a 
considerable number of desertions from the squadron on the home station 
had taken place. He had not heard that these desertions had been im- 
puted to a feeling of dissatisfaction caused by a particular punishment. 

The result of the inquiries he had made on the subject satisfied him that 
the desertion was referrible to another cause—namely, the unusually high 
rate of pay in the merchant service, and the improper solicitations addressed 
to the seamen on board the fleet from various quarters to induce them to 
leave their ships and break the engagements into which they bad entered, in 
order to obtain better wages. To that cause alone, he believed, the desertions 
were to be ascribed. The House would learn with satisfaction that the'new 
regulations for the more frequent payment of wages and leave of absence 
to the seamen on the home station were working well. It had been found 
that the old seamen who had most experience of the discipline and mode of 
treatment on board returned to their duty with exact fidelity. 

Tue New Zeatanp Company. 

Stating generally the accusations made last year against the New Zea- 
land Company, Earl Grey inquired whether Government intended to in- 
stitute an inquiry into the conduct and proceedings of the Company? 
The Duke of Newcastix, dissenting from Earl — overstatement of 
that part of the case charging misappropriation, replied that the proper 
time for an investigation had passed by ; but that he distinctly anticipated 
that the time would come when the subject would be reopened and an 
investigation rendered necessary. 

Resienation or Mr. Witson Patten. 

Mr. Witson Parren, on Tuesday, made an announcement that he 
found his health inadequate to the discharge of the onerous duties of the 
oftice of Chairman of Committees, to which he had been elected at the 
commencement of the session. He thought it more respectful to the 
House to make the announcement now, when his resignation would cause 
little public inconvenience, than to defer it to a later period. 

Lord Joun Russext and Mr. Disraxxi respectively, for both sides of 
the House, expressed their regrets, and bore testimony _to the merits of 
Mr. Patten. 


RESOLUTIONS TO BE PROPOSED BY MR. CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER 
In Committee on Acts relating to the National Debt. 

1. That the capital trading stock of the Corporation of the Governor and Company 
of Merchants of Great Britain, trading to the South Seas and other parts of America, 
and for encouraging the Fishery, which is called and known by the name of South 
Sea Stock : the capital stocks of the Three per Centum Annuities, called and known 
by the name of the old South Sea Annuities and by the name of the New South Sea 
Annuities : the capital stock of the Three per Centum Annuities, created by an 
Act passed in the twelfth year of King George the First, intituled ‘‘ An Act for grant- 
ing to his Majesty the sum of 1,000,000/., to be raised by way of Lottery,’ called and 
known by the name of the Bank Annuities 1726: and the capital stock of the Three 
per Centum Annuities, created by an Act passed in the twenty-fourth year of King 
George the Second, intituled “*An Act for granting to his Majesty the sum of 
2,100,000/., to be raised by Annuities and a Lottery, and charged on the Sinking 
Fund, redeemable by Parliament,” called and known by the name of the Three per 
Centum Annuities 1751, shall be paid off and redeemed. ste 

2. That every person, body politic and corporate, who now is, or hereafter may 4 
interested in the capital Stocks of any of the said Three per Centum Annuities, W ~ 
shall, in manner hereinafter directed, give notice, at any time on or before F riday t r 
6th day of May 1853, of his assent to receive other Government Securities 1n = 
in place of the said capital stocks of the said Annuities, instead of being PL ee 
money, shall, at the option of the said parties, receive for every 100/. thereof, 52 oe 
in a New Stock of Three-and-a-half per Centum Annuities, which said — ies 
shall be paid at the rate of 3/. 10s. per centum per annum until the 5th day of a 
1894, from and after which day the said Annuities shall be subject to renempe 1107 
Parliament; or for every 1002. of the said capital stocks of Annuities the sum 0 shall 
in a New Stock of Two-and-a-half per Centum Annuities, which said eee 5 em 
be paid at the rate of 2/. 10s. per centum per annum until the 5th day ¢ “oe ‘by 
1894, from and after which day the said Annuities shall be subject to redemption 


“ on an yr Cen- 
Parliament ; or for every sum of 1002. of the capital stocks of the said Three per Ce a 
e to bearer, anc 


carrying interest at the rate of 2/. 15s. per centum per annum, payable half- your ot 
the Ist day of March and the Ist day of September in every year, until the smber 1864 
September in a year to be named in such bond, and not later than lst “or — in like 
inclusive, and thenceforth 2/. 10s. per centum per annum, pay able hal! = be subject 
manner, until and including the lst of September 1894, and thereatber the Commis- 
to redemption at par, at the option of the holder, or at the — be 
sioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, as shall be named in such bond. d-a-half per Cen- 
3. That the dividends and interest payable on such New Three-and-a~ jee ~~ 
tum Annuities, on such New Two-and-a-half per Centum Annuities, = Fund of the 
chequer Bonds, shall be charged and chesgeento upon the Consolidate 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in every 
4. That the dividends now payable by law on 5th July and 5th wy pone | 
year on the said capital trading stock and on the said capital stock ¢ bh ‘until the 
Sea Annuities, Annuities 1726, = Annuities 1751, shall continue payable 
oth January 1854 inclusive, and no longer. ili ; 
That the dividends now payable ey law on 10th October and 5th apt 8 a 
year on the said capital stock of Old South Sea Annuities shall contunue pa) 
5th April 1854 inclusive, and no longer. 
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-© the Cor tion of the Governor and Company of Merchants of Great | 

5. ge Ao te the South Seas and other parts of America, and for yo | 
aeeishery shallat any time on or before Friday the 3d day of June signify to | 
oe issi s of her Majesty’s Treasury their assent to commute and exchan 


j 

oner | 

_~ Coa capital trading stock, or any part thereof, into any one or more of the said | 
the Seenend-o-t «+ Centum Annuities, New Two-and-a-half per Centum An- | 
New onds, the said Corporation shall be permitted to make such | 
| 


nuities, or Exchequer 

i d exchange, Jn | 
oe ue grate to the rson or persons, bodies politic or corporate, interested in, or 
Saal to, te capital stock of Three per Centum Annuities now proposed to be paid | 


upon the same terms, and subject to the like conditions, 


every person or persons, bodies politic or corporate, possessed of 

said Three per Centum Annuities, and who shall desire to signify his, 
ony aS Napeee to raed me the said New Three-and-a-half per Centum Annuities, 
bet. & wo-and-a-half per Centum Annuities, or Exchequer Bends in lieu thereof, 
See before the 6th day of May 1853, but within the usual hours of transacting 
the Bank of England, or at the Sduth Sea House, by themselves or some 


d red . 
6 T hat all and 


— oats for that purpose duly authorized, signify to the Governor and Com- 
_ of the Bank of Englane , or to the Governor and Company of Merchants of Great 


as the South Seas, as the case may be, such accent in writing under 
Britain trading to the, or hands, or the hand or hands of his, her, or their agent or 
bm together with the amount of his, her, or their respective share or shares in 
t. said Three per Centum Annuities; and which said assent shall be entered in a | 
—_ ks to be opened and kept by the said Governor and Company of the 


‘ 0! - 
— of England, and by the said Governor and Company of Merchants of Great 
Britain trading to the South Seas for that purpose; and in case of any transfer of 


such share or shares of such Annuities, or any part or parts thereof, after such assent, | 
the or parts of such Annuities so transferred shall be entered in the said book 
or books separately from the said Three per Centum Annuities, in respect of which 
no such assent shall be signified, and every such person or persons so assenting, or 
his, her, or their assigns, or the executors or administrators of such assigns, under 
any such transfer, shall be entitled for every 100/. Capital Stock of the said Three 
per Centum Annuities to 82/. 10s. of the Capital Stock of New Three-and-a-half per 
Centum Annuities, or to 110/. of the Capital stock of the new T'wo-and-a-half per 
Centum Annuities, or to an Exchequer Bond of 100/. bearing interest as aforesaid; 
rovided always, that if any person or persons holding any such Three per Centum 
‘Annuities shall not be within the limits of the United Kingdom at any time between 
the 8th day of April and the 6th day of May 1853 both inclusive, but shall be in any | 
other part of Europe, it shall be lawful for such person or persons to signify such 
assent at any time before the 30th day of July 1853; and if any such person or per- | 
sons shall not at any time between the 8th day of April 1853 and the 30th day of 
July 1853, be within any part of Europe, it shall be lawful for him, her, or them to 
signify such assent at any time before the lst day of February 1854, such person or per- | 
sons proving to the satisfaction of the Governor or Deputy-Governor of the Bank of 
England, or to the Governor of the South Sea Company, his, her, or their absence 
from the United Kingdom, or out of Europe, as above specified, and that his, her, or 
their share or shares of such Three per Centum Annuities stood in his, her, or their 
name or names respectively, or in the name or names of any one or more trustee or 
trustees, on his, her, or their behalf, in the books of the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England, or Governor and Company of Merchant Traders to the South 
Seas, on the 6th day of May 1853: provided also, that such person or persons so 
absent from the United Kingdom, or out of Europe, shall signify such his, her, or 
their assent, within ten days after his, her, or their return to the United Kingdom. 
7. That every person or persons, body politic or corporate, who now is, or hereafter 
may be, interested in or entitled to any part of the Capital Stock of the Consolidated 
Three per Centum Annuities, or of the Capital Stock of the Reduced Three per Cen- 
tum Annuities, payable at the Bank of England, or at the Bank of Ireland, and who 
shall at any time before the 10th day of October 1853, signify to the Governor and Com- 
y of the Bank of England, or to the Governor and Company of the Bank of Ire- 
Rind, by an entry to be made in books to be opened for such purpose, his desire to 
commute and exchange any or all of the said Annuities to which he may be entitled, 
into any one or more of the said New Three-and-a-half per Centum Annuities 
New Two-and-a-half per Centum Annuities, or Exchequer Bonds, shall be permitted 
to make such commutation and exchange upon the same terms and subject to the 
like conditions as are granted to the person or persons, bodies politic or corporate, 
interested in or entitled to the Capital Stocks of Three per Centum Annuities pro- | 
to be paid off and redeemed as aforesaid. 
8. That the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury be authorized and em- 
owered to issue at any time between the 5th April 1853 and the 5th April 1854, 
xchequer Bonds, payable to bearer, upon the like terms and conditions as herein- 
before described, and after public notice in the London Gazette, from time to time 
to sell such Exchequer Bonds, or any part thereof, and to apply the proceeds in re- 
deeming any part of the Capital Trading Stock or Capital Stock of Annuities now 
proposed to be paid off and redeemed, or in purchasing and cancelling any Ex- 
chequer Bills, or in exchanging such Bonds for Exchequer Bills, upon such terms 
as the said Commissioners shall think proper, or in purchasing and cancelling any 
of the Consolidated Three per Centum Annuities, or Reduced Three per Cen- 
tum Annuities, payable at the Bank of Eugland or at the Bank of Ireland, as the case 


may be. 

9. That the interest on such Exchequer Bonds shall be charged and chargeable on 
the said Consolidated Fund. 

10. That no amount of such Exchequer Bonds shall be issued exceeding in the 
whole the sum of 30,000,000/. 

_ LL. That it shall be lawful for the Accountant-General of the Courts of Chancery 
in England and Ireland respectively, and for the Accountant in Bankruptcy in Eng- 
land, at any time before the 6th day of May 1853, to signify to the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England, or to the Corporation of the Governor and Com- 
veny of the Merchants of Great Britain trading tothe South Seas and other parts 
of America, and for encouraging the Fishery, on behalf of any suitor or suitors, or 
others interested in any such Three per Centum Annuities hereinbefore referred 
to, standing in the names of such Accountants-General and Accountant respectively, 
eir assent to accept and receive shares in the said New Three-and-a-half per 
Centum Annuities, or New Two-and-a-half per Centum Annuities or Exchequer 
s, in lieu of all such Three per Centum Annuities standing in their names 
ay a ; and the said Accountants-General and Accountant respectively shall 
be fully indemnified against all actions, suits, and proceedings for and in respect | 
of any action, matter, or thing done by them respectively in pursuance thereof. 

12. That all executors, administrators, guardians, and trustees interested in or 
entitled to any part of the Capital Stock of the Old South Sea Three per Centum 
Annuities, of the New South Sea Three per Centum Annuities, of the Three per 
Centum Annuities created by the Act 12th George the First, of the Three per Cen- 
tum Annuities created by the Act 24th George the Second, of the Consolidated Three 
per Centum Bank Annuities, and of the Reduced Three perCentum Bank Annuities, 
whether payable at the Bank of England or at the Bank of Ireland, as the case may 

,» Who shall signify their desire to convert the Annuities to which they may be 
respectively interested into any of the New Three-and-a-half per Centum Anonui- 
ties, New Two-and-a-half per Centum Annuities, or Exchequer Bonds, shall be 


indemnified. 
Che Canrt. 


Tue birth of another Prince gives additional interest to our Court re- 
cord. Nearly to the last moment Queen Victoria continued to appear 
in public. Since Saturday, accompanied by Prince Albert, her Majesty 

driven out three times in an open carriage; on Saturday evening, the 

Royal pair attended the Princess's Theatre, and on Monday the French 
—: and on Wednesday, her Majesty visited the Duchess of Glou- 

er. 

, At ten minutes past one o’clock on Thursday, the Queen was safely de- 
livered of a son. Prince Albert, Dr. Locock, Dr. Snow, and Mrs, 
Lilly, the monthly nurse, were present in her Majesty’s room; and in 
the adjoining apartments, besides Sir James Clark and Dr. Ferguson, 
there were the Duchess of Kent, the Earl of Aberdeen, Earl Granville, 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Duke of Wellington, the Duke of Newcastle, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Marquis of Breadalbane, the Duke of 

ll, Lord Palmerston, and the Lord Chancellor. 

© news was made known to the town by the firing of the Park and 
Tower guns. At three o'clock a Privy Council was held, and it was or- 
dered that a form of thanksgiving for the Queen’s safe delivery, to be 











prepared by the Archbishop of Canterbury, should be used in all the 
churches on Sunday next. 

The members of the Royal Family, great numbers of Ladies, Peers, 
5 sg and Members of Parliament, have called at Buckingham 


ace. 

The latest bulletin from the medical attendants of the Queen, dated 
8th April, nine o'clock a. m., states that her Majesty had passed an ex- 
— night, and that, as well as the Prince, she was “ going on fayour- 
ably.” 





Che Prtropalis. 

Notices have been received by the authorities of the various parishes 
from the Secretary of State for the Home Department to the effect that, 
on and after the 5th of May ensuing, the undermentioned places of inter- 
ment will be closed: St. Margaret’s, Lothbury; St. Christopher le 
Stocks; St. Bartholomew, "Change; St. Edmund the King with St. 
Nicholas Acons; Allhallows the Great; Allhallows the Less; St. Law- 
rence, Jewry ; St. Mary Magdalen; and St. Mary, Haggerstone, in the 
parish of St. Leonard's, Shoreditch. 

It is also intended to close the graveyard of St. Botolph Aldersgate— 
a burial-ground which has been in use for five huhdred years, and the 
level of which has been gradually raised five or six feet above the adja- 
cent street. 


The departures from the port of London for the Australian Colonies 
during the past week have been more numerous than ever, and have in- 
cluded vessels of all classes. They consisted of eight to Port Phillip, 
with an aggregate burden of 2678 tons; five to Sydney, with an aggre- 
gate burden of 2932 tons; two to Adelaide, with an aggregate burden of 
1144 tons; one to Hobart Town, of 342 tons; and one to Swan River 
(in ballast), of 655 tons, Their total capacity was consequently 7751 
tons. Large shipments are still made of manufactured goods and general 
merchandise, but rates of freight show a further tendency to decline.— 
Time é. 

At the Central Criminal Court, on Monday, John Allen, a ropemaker, was 
tried for perjury. Stone, a matmaker, was the prosecutor. Allen had pro- 
ceeded against Stone in the Clerkenwell County Court for a debt of 112 
Stone produced a receipt for 1/. 4s. 11¢., purporting to be signed by Allen; 
Allen swore that the signature was not his; the County Court Judge be- 
lieved him, and ordered Stone to pay the full amount claimed. Stone re- 
solved to prosecute his creditor for perjury. On Monday, the prosecutor, who 


| is blind, swore that he paid the 1/. 4s. 11¢., and requested a receipt; his 


wife partly corroborated this; his son believed the signature was that of the 
accused. Several respectable witnesses gave the prisoner a good character. 
In summing up, the Recorder remarked, that now that the practice of per- 
mitting the parties to causes tried in the County Courts to stake their oaths 
against each other led to these prosecutions for perjury being so constantly 
preferred by the party who was defeated, it became a very grave question 
whether the law sroula not be further relaxed, so as to give a defendant who 
was called upon to answer a charge of perjury a reasonable chance of doing 
so. When parties were in the County Court, they had an opportunity of 
answering each other’s statements upon oath; but when the party who was 
defeated chose afterwards to prefer a charge of perjury, and brought his op- 
ponent into a criminal court, the mouth of that person was entirely closed, 
and he was prevented from giving any explanation. It appeared to him 
that a person charged with perjury, under such circumstances, ought to have 
an opportunity afforded him of making such explanation. The Jury gave a 
verdict of * Not guilty.” 

On Wednesday, Elizabeth Vickers was tried for the murder of her master, 
Mr. Jones, at Brixton. The particulars of the case were mentioned when 
the woman was examined by a Magistrate. A Coroner’s Jury had returned 


| a verdict of “ Accidental death,” believing that the wound on the head, to 


which death was ascribed, had resulted from the old man’s falling down. 
A witness who was examined at the inquest, and whose evidence influenced 
the Jury, was not produced on Wednesday, The evidence then showed that 
Vickers was a viclent and drunken woman when living with Jones; that 
she was entitled to 1000/7. in the Funds on his death, and was besides re- 
siduary legatee under his will; and that there was considerable mystery con- 
nected with the old gentleman’s death, casting strong suspicion on Vicke 
especially if all the statements of neighbours and others could be implicitly 
relied on. But there was no direct proof that the prisoner struck a blow 
which had been fatal to her master; and it was apparent that there was a 
struggle between Vickers and Jones's relatives and others as to who should 
succeed to Jones’s property. An important witness, Mr. Key, a surgeon, 
drew the deceased's will, in which 300/. was left to Mr. Key. Mr. Jones 
was eighty-four years old, and suffered from gout. 

The counsel for the defence, Mr. Clarkson, denied that the evidence sup- 
ported a charge of homicide in any shape. The «yo was prosecuted that 
she might be deprived of the money which had been left to her by Mr. 
Jones. He then went through the evidence with a damaging effect ; attack- 
ing Mr. Key, and commenting on the absence of the man who had stated at 
the inquest that he saw Mr. Jones fall down in the garden, striking his head 
against a wall, a day or two before his death. After Mr. Justice Erle had 
summed up, the Jury immediately pronounced a verdict of “* Not guilty.” 

On Thursday, Thomas Mackett was put on his trial for the murder of Eliza 
Lee, by drowning her in the Regent’s Canal. But no conclusion was come 
to: the Jury retired ; and after more than four hours’ absence, when there 
was no prospect of their agreeing, they were discharged; a surgeon having 
deposed that one was so ill that his further deprivation of sustenance would 
be dangerous to life. 

Two Jews named Alexander were convicted of feloniously receiving property 
stolen from Mr. Harris, a harness-blacking maker. The case was a very bad 
one. The prisoners prompted a youth named Manchee, clerk to Mr. Harris, 
to rob his employer; Manchee took large quantities of the blacking, which 
the Jews sold, giving the youth some of the proceeds. Manchee was arrested ; 
but he appeared as a witness against his tempters; and subsequently he was 
set at liberty, Mr. Harris preferring no charge against him. The convicts 
were sentenced to seven years’ transportation. 

Baker, the burglar who was discovered by Miss Kelly in her house at two 
o'clock in the morning, was convicted of stealing certain articles and 
* breaking out” of tho tours. Sentence, seven years’ transportation. 


Mr. Arnold, the Westminster Magistrate, has given a decision of some im- 
portance to the employers of workmen. Mr. Cooper, a cabinet-maker, had a 
man named Cavannagh in his service, at day-work ; but he changed the en- 
gagement to piece-work, Cavannagh undertook to make a wardrobe for 
3/. 10s. ; but after drawing 2/. 16s, 6d , the man took away his tools, left the 
shop, and the wardrobe remained unfinished. Mr. Cooper summoned him 
for “neglecting to fulfil” his engagement. The Magistrate decided that he 
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had no jurisdiction ; the engagement to make the wardrobe for a certain sum, | 


no time being specified, is not a contract which comes under the penal statute 
—the workman is not the servant in such a case. The complainant's remedy 
lay in the County Court, not the Police Office. 

A man who has given the name of “ Robert’’ only has been remanded by 
the Marylebone Magistrate on a charge of murder, founded on his own con- 
fession. He stated to the police that he murdered his wife at Edinburgh, 


by throwing her down the stairs during a quarrel; he then buried her in | 


the basement of the house. The man’s story is similar to many that on 
investigation have turned out fictitious, 

A number of cabmen have been mulcted in costs by the Clerkenwell Ma- 
istrate, for “‘ disobeying the regulations lately promulgated by the Police 
‘commissioners for keeping better order in the ranks.” But the Magistrate, 

who was forced to convict, rather severely condemned the regulations. 

Sir Robert Carden is daily receiving donations for Havaland, the soldier 

who was burned so badly in Holborn, and for the widow of Police-Sergeant 
Patterson. 





Che Pruviures. 

The Town-Council of Manchester opened a discussion on the question 
of national education on Wednesday. Mr. Heywood, seconded by Mr. 
Clarke, moved the following resolution— 

“That it is the opinion of this Council, that the means of education are 
not now placed within the reach of a large portion of the poorer classes, an 
that in any system which may be sanctioned by Parliament the principle of 
local rating under local management ought to be recognized and embodied 
for the purpose of supplying within certain limits the means of education 
to the classes referred to.’ 

This, it was thought, would enable all partics to meet on a neutral 
ground; but, after some discussion, the debate was adjourned for a fort- 
night. It is stated that there is a feeling in Manchester that the propo- 
sition made by Lord John Russell, in respect to the mode in which the 
sanction of Town-Councils is to be expressed, is quite impracticable. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to raise Manchester to the rank, 
privileges, and style of a “city,” by letters-patent, bearing date “ West- 
minster, March 29,” and published in the London Gazette of April 1. 

What is called a Board of Ordnance, comprising Lord Raglan, Sir 
John Burgoyne, and other official persons, visited Portsmouth and Gos- 
port on Wednesday, and inspected the batteries and outworks connected 
with the port of Portsmouth. 

On Thursday, the Bishop of Oxford, assisted by a large gathering of 
his ‘clergy, laid the foundation-stone of a new Theological College, at 
Cuddesden, where candidates for holy orders may be trained. The site of 
the College is near the Bishop’s Palace, and within eight miles of Oxford. 

Sir Thomas Mitchell has applied the principle of the Australian 
boomerang to the making of a screw for steam locomotion. This has 
been tried in Australia, as we have previously mentioned ; and on Wed- 
nesday it was tried, in a modified form, in the Mersey. By some un- 
explained fatality, it happens that every account of this interesting in- 
vention has been totally unintelligible. 


The movement for an advance of wages continues to spread. Large 
numbers of people employed in the woollen-manufacture at Batley, 
Dewsbury, and adjacent places, struck for an increase. Some of the 
masters who had orders on hand at once acceded to the demand; but 
others have stood out : trade is brisk, and it is believed the men will get 
the small addition to their wages which they have asked. The Barnstaple 
carpenters ask for an advance of threepence aday. At Manchester the por- 
ters of the Lancashire and Yorkshire and East Lancashire Railway Com- 
panies have asked for an increase of 15 per cent; the managers offered 10 
per cent; the men were not satisfied with this, unless an hour a duy were 
struck off from their labour; but they have shown a disposition to yield 
that point. The Sunderland shipwrights say they must have 5s. a day in 
future—an advance of 6d. over the recent rise from 4s, to 4s. 6d. Some 
masters have acceded; no doubt all will follow. The waggonwrights of 
the York, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway, at South Shields, “ struck” 
on Saturday, after three weeks’ notice. They asked for an advance of 
sixpence a day. 

Some months since the shipwrights at Portsmouth Dockyard petitioned 
the Lords of the Admiralty for an increase of pay, in accordance with the 
increased value of labour and the augmented price of provisions. They 
alleged that in some private yards wrights were paid double what the 
Portsmouth men received. The Lords have just announced to the work- 
men that they “cannot entertain their request.” 

The shipwrights of Bristol, and the men employed at several large fac- 
tories, have struck. In some cases their demands have been agreed to. 
The workmen talk of forming a “union.” The seamen of Ipswich em- 
ployed in navigating coal-ships have turned out on the subject of wages. 

Seamen sailing out of the Tyne, Wear, and adjacent ports, to London, 
are now earning 4/, 10s, per voyage; and in the British American and 
Baltic trades 3/. 10s, per month, and small stores. Never since the war 
time has such a uniformly high rate of wages been enjoyed by the sea- 
men. Higher wages than these were earned at certain periods of the 
war, but seamen then were always placed in jeopardy of the pressgang. 





Operations are about to be commenced on a portion of the Quantock 
Hills, Somersetshire, which bid fair to create a mining district of some 
importance. ‘The scene of these operations will be near Broomfield, and 
about six miles from Taunton. Although this movement is owing to a 
fresh discovery, it has been known for many years that these hills con- 
tain abundance of that very valuable mincral copper. The matter has 
been taken up by men of capital, practical experience, ability, and 
energy, and sanguine expectations are entertained that a perpetual source 
of great wealth_will be opened with the Broomfield mines.— Zimes, 


A Jury assembled at Egham, on Saturday, to inquire into the state of 
mind of a gentleman who has been an inmate of an asylum. There was no 
a that the gentleman Aad been insane, and had suffered from strange 

elusions; but when he appeared before the Jury, and during a long and 
searching examination, it was apparent that his reason was restored. When 
asked about the delusions, he admitted that he had had them, but averred 
that they no longer existed. Some medical men declared the gentleman still 
insane; but Dr. Forbes Winslow, Dr. Webster, and Mr. Reeve, pronounced 
him to be recovered. The Jury found that the subject of their inquiry was 
of sound mind, 





| 
| 
| 


| ing, in place of 8d. to 10d. a day, from 1s. to 1s. 6d. 


| stokers at Cork have obtained more wages; skilled labourers 
| in a tunnel have struck for 16s. instead of 12s. a week. 


. Pe. 

At Gloucester Assizes, on Tuesday, Hannah Lovell was tried for the 
slaughter of Emma Smith, a child four years old. Emma was an a: 
inmate of Thornbury Workhouse ; Lovell, another inmate, was ordered 

wash the child; she did so in a cruel manner, under a pump in the d 
and then savagely beat her with a rod. Though the wookhotes surgeon de’ 
clared that the child would have died just as soon from disease if she bad not 
been ill-treated, the Jury found the accused guilty. mt 

At Liverpool Assizes, on Saturday, John Maxwell was tried for the 
tensive robbery of jewellery from the premises of Messrs. Ollivant, at Man. 
chester. The case for the prosecution was very clearly established, Son. 
tence, twenty years’ transportation. > 

On Monday, William Terrell was convicted of the murder of Joseph Qu; 
at Manchester. One night Terrell and Quin had been drinking together : 
Terrell had a knife concealed about him; he had a revengeful feeling 
towards Quin. He tried to induce Quin to “ strike him first,” but Quis 
would not; whereupon Terrell repeatedly stabbed him. The counsel] for 
the prisoner urged that possibly the crime was only manslaughter ; that 
man who had seen the occurrence was not present as a witness; and that 
Quin might really have struck the prisoner. When the culprit was 
sentenced to be hanged, his exclamations showed the anguish of his mind, 

At these assizes there have been three actions for compensation, all of 
which were stopped w agreements having been effected. Mr. Elphinstone 
received permanent hurts in a collision at Miles Platting; the disaster 
arose from negligence; the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Compan 
agreed to a verdict for 1000/. 7 

In December last a large reservoir belonging to Mr. Whitehead, a Ueacher, 
near Bury, gave way, and a large amount of ey! was destroyed by the 
torrent of water. The premises of Mr. Mucklow, a manufacturing chemist 
suffered much. It was agreed that a verdict should be taken assigning 
3250/. as damages to Mr. Mucklow. In another case, 500/. was given to Mr, 
Openshaw, for the destruction of his property. 

Upwards of 10,000 persons, “ by far the larger proportion women,” wit- 
nessed the execution of George Sparkes, at Exeter, yesterday week. Sparkes 
was the murderer of Mr. Blackmore, at Clayhidon. 

Joseph Lamb, clerk at the Northampton station, has absconded with up. 
wards of 1000/. belonging to the North-western Railway Company. 

White, an overlooker at Messrs. Wilkinson and Co.’s flax-spinning fac 
at Leeds, has been committed for trial for stealing a number of bobbins wi 
flax-yarn thereon. White took the bobbins and yarn to dispose of them to 
Mr. Eisenstuck, a Belgian flax-spinner, who visited Leeds with his English 
manager, apparently to pick up some “ secrets of trade.’”” The Belgian and 
his manager were at first accused of feloniously receiving the bobbins; sub- 
sequently the charge was abandoned, but they were bound over to appear as 
witnesses. 





At the sitting of the Coroner’s Jury at Wigan, on Saturday, Mr. Dicken- 
son, the Government Inspector, severely censured the laxity with which 
the work had been carried on in the Arley mine—officers and men alike set 
the rules at defiance ; the universal smoking of tobacco was highly danger- 
ous, as it was calculated to set fire to any fire-damp which existed. 
Darlington left the mine very much in Jones’s hands ; and yet that man was 
restricted from acting in certain cases unless he first applied to Mr. Darling- 
ton, who at the time might be at Liverpool attending a meeting of the Di- 
rectors. . 

A passenger-train on the South Devon Railway has had a narrow esea 
at Dawlish. There had been some landslips, and men were at work on 
line ; temporary rails were laid down, which had to be removed when a 
train approached. The man appointed to remove them neglected his duty, 
and a train was forced from the line, and darted towards the sea-wall; the 
driver had turned off the steam, and the engine ran into some rubbish, and 
thus barely escaped dashing into the sea with the carriages attached, The 
man who neglected his duty has been fined by the Magistrates, 

The Coroner’s Jury who inquired into the cause of the death of an engine- 
driver at Willington, on the Tynemouth branch, returned a verdict de- 
scribing the nature of the fatal disaster, and added “ that the line was not 
in a good and safe state, and that gross negligence in the management had 
been manifested in allowing the ballast taken from the North line at Wil- 
lington Bridge, while under repair, to be laid upon the South line, so as to 
render it dangerous. They are of opinion that a strange engineman ought 
not to have been sent down the line without some caution being given him as 
to the repairs going on at Willington Bridge. They are also of opinion that 
some legislative measure should be passed making it a on railway 
companies not to remove a single vestige of the destruction of the line, car- 
riages, &c., but that everything should remain intact until inspected by com- 
petent persons,” 

The West of England was swept by a hurricane on Thursday sennight, 
accompanied by torrents of rain. At Dorchester a large brick building at 
the railway station was blown down, and a number of engines were buri 
in the ruins. Fortunately, there was no person in the building at the 
moment, 





IRELAND. 


The Irish papers no longer report merely the “ exodus” of a popula- 
tion eager to escape from want to lands where labour will produce at 
least a rude abundance, but they now tell of the effects of the emigration 
upon those who remain behind. From all quarters come reports of ine 
creased wages, and in some places the demand for workers exceeds the 
supply—a novelty in Ireland. The Zwam Herald complains of the “ evil 
results” of the flight of the people; those who are not yet gone demand- 
From Cork the 
people go in crowds to America and Australia: a man who was a street- 
scavenger in Ireland has sent his wife 19/. in eighteen months—the 


last 10/. for her to pay her expenses in following him. Iron-workers and 
employed 


Recruits are 


very scarce both for the Army and the Constabulary: for the latter ser- 
vice some education is requisite, and the men must be of good character. 
In Tipperary “a scarcity of labour is beginning to be seriously apprehend- 
ed.” he Tralee Chronicle remarks on the improved general quality of the 
Kerry population, there having been such numbers drained off pny P| 
emigration or the operation of the poor-law. Wages were never so hig : 
in the county, and prosperity is general; but the incessant departure 0 

labourers is a cause of anxicty. In Roscommon labour is so scarce as to 
have retarded the spring business. The Limerick Examiner apo“ 
“The country bids fair to be unpeopled” ; and then laments over t 8 
unceasing and increasing streams of labourers, farmers, and pene 
who are deserting their native land, “The whole land wears an air 0 

depopulation and abandonment.” 
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istrates have held an investigation into the case of col- 
a Tho Beli rian Channel, in which a schooner and all hands were lost, by 
eee steamer’s striking the sailing-vessel. The matter was taken up 
oe Crown. Mr. Duncan, a naval man, who was a passenger, declared 
by the disaster arose from the want of a good look-out in the Minerva. 
We bi self discovered the schooner, and he sang out “Port helm!” Had 
He him: ing been attended to by the steersman of the steamer, the collision 
= 1d not Lave occurred. There was great delay in lowering the steamer’s 
boat so that some men who were seen in the water had then perished : the 
beats, deck, lumbered up. Some passengers partly corroborated Mr. 


boats were on > 4 rcs 
t; while others declared that the people of the steamer 
jay _— ry fault. The Magistrates decided upon holding the master, 


the mate, and two look-out men, to bail, to appear again when called upon. 

On Saturday night, the Prince Arthur steamer, on her passage from Dub- 
“n to Holyhead, when about fifteen miles from Kingstown, was run into by a 
lin in full sail. The starboard paddle-box was stove in, and the steamer 
brig disabled. The brig got clear of the steamer, and proceeded on her 
pac otng The Prince Arthur burnt red lights, and in an hour the Queen's 
= ner Paisley came to her aid, and she was towed to Iivlyhead. It seems 
that if the Prince Arthur had been more damaged, sustaining injuries that 
= ere her speedy sinking, there would have been little chance for the pas- 
pane as small preparation had been made for saving passengers and crew. 

The Reverend Mr. Conway, the Roman Catholic curate of Cahirconlish, 
has been found dead, impaled by the neck on the spikes of a gate. The un- 
fortunate priest was hurrying at night to attend a sick call, when by some 

unknown he met with the fatal accident. 


means 
SCOTLAND. 

* The Town-Council of Edinburgh presented the freedom of the city 
to the Earl of Carlisle on Monday, “in testimony of their regard 
for him as an enlightened statesman, their admiration of his active and 
generous philanthropy, and their gratitude for his services in promoting 
the social and intellectual elevation of the people.” Lord Carlisle ac- 
knowledged the compliment in a speech in praise of the ancient capital 
of the Scottish monarchy. In the evening he addressed a meeting on be- 
half of the Ragged Schools; at which Lord Panmure presided. 





The demand for improved wages exists in Scotland as well as in Eng- 
Jand and Ireland. The quarriers of Huntershill and Kenmure struck ; 
their employers subsequently gave them the pay they demanded, and 
liberty to seek work in any quarry, with respect to which there had for- 
merly been a restriction. The Ayr shoemakers are “ on strike,” so far as 
their Ayr employers are concerned ; but are working for the agents of 
Glasgow houses, at wages lower than they have been in the habit of re- 
ceiving from Ayr masters; this, however, enables them to hold out 
against the latter, who had offered some advance. 


The iron steamer Duke of Sutherland was completely wrecked at the en- 
trance of Aberdeen harbour, on the afternoon of yesterday week, under the 
most distressing circumstances. She had just arrived from London; with 
four cabin-passengers, twenty-one in the steerage, a crew of twenty-seven, 
and a valuable cargo. There was a heavy sea on the bar, and the fresh of 
the river Dee was running into the harbour very strongly. ‘* The granite 
pier, which extends about half a mile into the sea, terminating in a shoeing 
which rounds off in a ledge of boulder rocks, affords shelter from the North, 
but with the wind as it was at that time tends to increase the motion in the 
channel, and thus to run the port was a most dangerous undertaking. The 
harbourmaster hoisted his flag at half-tide, which was the signal that the 
so ey come in, and as a sailing-vessel of a low draught of water 
entered safely there was no fear for the Duke's crossing the bar. But just as 
the steamer crossed, the ‘fresh’ took her on the larboard bow, and threw 
ber head Northwards, so that for a time she was steaming right on to the 
end of the pier. Captain Howling, seeing the danger to which he was ex- 
posed, ordered the engines to be backed, and this was done; but scarcely had 

vessel got stern way when a heavy sea struck her on the quarter, and 
hove her right on to the rocks by the breakwater of the pier. In ten minutes 
the water was three feet deep in the engine-room, and all hope of saving the 
ship was abandoned. The waves now made a clean breach over her, and she 
lay broadside on, with her bow to the South.” 

One of the steamer’s boat, containing seven persons under the care of the 
~~ got safe to land. The other boat was stove by a heavy sea, and ren- 

useless. A lifeboat put off from the shore; but she was damaged 
while alongside the wreck, and could save only a few of the passengers. 
steamer rolled dreadfully, and the fore-part broke off; but the —— 
had all got to the middle of the vessel, which was firmly fixed on the rocks. 
Rockets and life-lines were kept at the harbour: to get at them, a key 
having been lost, a door had to be broken in; then the “shot” was dis- 
covered to be useless, and a man had to go half a mile to obtain powder; 
when this was got, no one knew how to fire the rocket. Fortunately, an 
officer of the Queen’s ship Archer came up; he succeeded in firing the 
line over the wreck; and a hawser was stretched from the steamer to the 
pier. But no “ cradle” was there to convey the people to land: first a box 
was used as a substitute, and then rope slings. While the master of the 
Duke of Sutherland was exerting himself to save the people, he fell into the 
sea and was drowned. Some of the passengers were douky drawn along the 
rope. Meanwhile, six men, including the mate of the steamer, put off for 
wreck in a salmon coble; they took two persons on board, and tried to 
regain the shore; but their boat was swamped, and five of the eight on board 
were drowned. 
The wreck continued to break up, and several persons were washed over- 
rd and drowned. After the loss of the master, the steward, Duncan 
Christie, nobly filled his place, and mainly by his exertions fifteen persons 
were got to land along the hawser: Christie remained by the diminishing 
wreck to the last, and at half-past seven he was landed. 
Sixteen persons perished. Two of them were cabin-passengers—Miss 
ae and Miss Bremner; the latter was proceeding to Aberdeen to be 





Foreign aud Caolanial, 


France.—Although we have no public proceedings of importance to 
record, there have been some slight incidents. ‘The Emperor held a re- 
View in the Carrousel on Sunday; and afterwards, accompanied by the 

press, he attended ‘a steeple-chase. They appear in public nearly 
every day, and attend the theatres. On Saturday, the Ragwe and 

nce Jerome made a minute inspection of the works at the tomb of Na- 
poleon, which will be inaugurated on the 4th of May. 

As a pendant to the presentation of the address from certain persons in 
the City of London, we cite the following facts. The Grand Central of 
France Railroad Company has been established. Prominent among the 
directors is Mr, Masterman ; and the President of the Company is Count 
de Morny, the famous Minister of the coup d’état of December 2. Count 











de Morny’s letter accepting the post has béb' mde public ; and we 
gather from it that the directors made his acceptance of their offer a sine 
qua non, He had formed a resolution not to accept the presidency of 
any company, but their ‘‘earnestness” overcame his resolution He 
adds, that he accepts the office because it will benefit France, and “also 
because from this moment the present step is in my eyes an immense ad- 
vance in the “— of progress, and a new pledge of contidence and of har- 
mony between the two nations.” ‘This letter is dated the 14th March. 
The project comprises five great sections united together by branch lines, 
which will include Clermont-Ferrand, Montauban, Rodez, Périgueux, 
Limoges, Agen, Lyons, and Bordeaux; and the concession is for ninety- 
nine years. 

With what motive, it is difficult to divine, but it is true that a new 
work, entitled “‘ Les Discours et Messages de Iouis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
depuis son Rétour en France jusqu’ au 2 Decembre 1852,” has been dis- 
tributed, in the manner of our blue books, to the members of the Legis- 
tive Body and the Senate, no doubt with the sanction of the Govyern- 
ment. 

The shock of an earthquake was felt on Friday week at Havre, Caen, 
Falaise, St. Lo, Alencon, Rennes, St. Brieux, and Nantes. There are 
no reports of any accident, though the shocks were strong, and lasted from 
five to ten seconds, 


SwitzErtanp.—Some singular stories have been published respecting 
the proceedings of the King of Prussia in the affair of Neufebatel. In 
1848 the citizens of Neufchatel declared themselves independent of Prus- 
sia; and de facto they have remained so; but the King of Prussia has 
never ceased to urge his claims. It appears that on the 24th May 1852, 
a protocol was signed by England, Russia, and Austria, with the consent 
of France, recognizing the right of the King of D’russia to recover posses- 
sion by force of arms. But it is now said that two secret articles were 
added to the protocol—“one of them demanded by the late English 
Cabinet, which, for reasons arising out of its internal situation, desired 
that the affair should not be opened with Switzerland until after an inter- 
val of some months: perhaps the elections had something to do with the 
delay. The other secret article referred to the means of execution which 
Prussia is authorized to employ to enforce the recognition of the King’s 
authority in the canton. It was agreed that the King of Prussia should, 
whenever he thought it most convenient, notify the protocol of the 24th 
May to the Swiss Government, and call upon it to have that protocol ad- 
mitted by Neufchitel. If the Swiss Gavernment accepted, of course the 
affair was at an end; if not, or if Neufchatel resisted, then Prussia is 
authorized to proceed to a military occupation of the canton, which she 
will not fail to do.” 


Itaty.—The Austrian Government has authorized Marshal Radetzky 
to treat with Colonel Bourgeois for the settlement of the Swiss question ; 
but Count Buol has refused to satisfy the claims of the Piedmontese Go- 
vernment with respect to the sequestration of the property of Sardinian 
subjects. It is even said that the Sardinian Minister has quitted Vienna. 

One of the Swiss soldiers in the pay of the King of Naples has been 
assassinated at Palermo. The poniard of the assassin was found near 
the body, with a paper affixed stating the motive of the crime to have 
been revenge against despotism. 

Grrmany.—The plot discovered at Berlin is said to have led to some 
serious disclosures compromising the revolutionary leaders in England, 
and to have given the King of Prussia an additional reason for sup- 
porting the repressive measures of Austria. It extended to Kénigsberg, 
Bremen, Heidelberg, and Rostock, so the Pulice gave out; and it was part 
of the Milan conspiracy. Dr. Falkenthal is the most important of the 
arrested persons. Concealed arms were found in several houses; and 
among other things the prison-dress worn by Kinkel when in the fortress 
of Spandau was found in the house of Falkenthal. The Government 
were much alarmed; especially as the strength of the conspiritors lay in 
the ranks of operatives in iron, who could and did fabricate their own 
arms and ammunition. 

Bezard, formerly a professor at the Polytechnic Institution, Vienna, 
has been shot. He was only twenty-four years of age, and had been 
under examination for fifteen months. The charge against him was that 
he had conspired with others, nearly two years ago, to cause an insurrec- 
tion. His judges were the military court. As he passed by the Poly- 
technic, the students had assembled in large numbers to /oo/: their farewell. 
Another specimen of Austrian punishment is recorded. Eight persons 
were shot at Csongrad, in Hungary, on the 19th March, for drinking 
with three notorious robbers, instead of informing against them. 


Turxry.—We are still without any positive information, either as to 
the demands of Prince Menschikoff or the course he intends to pursue. 
The latest accounts state that he had presented a project of convention ; 
that satisfactory assurances had been received from the Grand Vizier, and 
that the Russian fleet or army had received orders to retrograde,—from 
what position is not stated. Other accounts venture the opinion that the 
Sultan had evaded any direct reply to Prince Menschikoff, and had de- 
termined to await the arrival of Lord Stratford and M. de la Cour. 


Borneo.—A private letter from Sarawak, published by the Times, re- 
lates a melancholy incident, ending in the death of a brave Englishman. 
It appears that, subsequently to the often-mentioned destruction of the fleet 
of Sarebas and Sakarran, Dyak pirates, in 1849, by the squadron under the 
command of Captain Farquhar, Sir James Brooke crected certain forts to 

revent the exit of the pirates from the rivers in that quarter; and two 
Englishmen named Brereton and Lee volunteered to take charge of two of 
the forts. For some time this plan was successful. But at length the 
irates have broke forth. Rentab, a well-known pirate, collected a “ bal- 
ah,” or war flcet, for the purpose of forcing his way to the sea. He 
threatened the friendly natives, that he would attack their houses unless 
they joined in the expedition, Iearing of this, Mr. Brereton determined 
to go up the river and defend the houses. He sent for Lee, and collected 
as large a force as possible. Rentab came down the river with only two 
boats; they were fired into, and he ran away. The Englishmen then 
took to their boats, and, followed by one Malay boat and some smaller 
craft, they pursued Rentab. 
‘The boats soon scattered; and on the leading boat suddenly turning a 
sharp point of the river, she was received with a shower of spears, and four 
huge bankongs lying in wait were upon her before her crew could get at 
their guns. They fought, however, most gallantly, till Lee came up and 
took off the attention of two of the enemy. Lee shot with his gun two 





men, right and left, but had no time to reload. Brereton’s fire also killed 
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several men, but his boat was soon swamped alongside the gigantic bankong 
of Rentab; and he and her crew got to the shore without a weapon. Boat, 
guns, rifles, everything fell into the Dyak hands. While this was going on, 
the Balows, who fought well at first, finding they had no chance in their 
small boat, and with twenty-seven of their number wounded, gave way in 
all directions. Lee’s men, some killed and many wounded, after vainly 
urging their leader to fly, jumped overboard, with the exception of four, 
who gallantly stuck by him tillall were wounded. They begged and prayed 
him to jump overboard and get ashore. Though desperately wounded, the 
gallant fellow fought on, saying he would never run away—he would die, 
but never be shamed by turning; and as his last follower jumped overboard, 
Lee was seen to spring sword in hand into Rentab’s boat, where he was soon | 
despatched : and so we have lost as gallant and noble an English gentleman | 
as ever stepped.” 

The writer of the letter then describes the great preparations making | 
by the Dyaks, and expresses fears for the result. Mr. Brereton escaped 
to Sarawak. [Instructions have been sent by the Foreign Office to the 
Admiral on the station to proceed to the spot and protect British com- 


merce. | 





Pliscellaucans. 


According to the Standard, a mecting of the Opposition, appointed to be 
held today at the house of Lord Derby, has been deferred till Monday, in | 
consequence of the death of Lord Skelmersdale; who expired at Latham 
House on the 3d instant, in the cighty-third year of his age. Edward 
Bootle Wilbraham was raised to the Peerage, as Lord Skelmersdale, in 
1828. The Countess of Derby was his youngest daughter. 

Viscount Enfield is about to be summoned to the House of Peers by | 
the title of Baron Strafford of Harmondsworth in the county of Middle- 
sex.— Globe. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe left Trieste on the 30th March, in the Fury | 
steamer, for Constantinople. 

M., de Bourqueney, French Minister at Vienna, has formally presented 
his credentials to the Emperor. 

General Ougaroff, one of the aides-de-camp of the Emperor of Russia, | 
has been for some time inspecting the French seaports and navy. | 

The King of Sardinia has conferred the Order of St. Maurice and La- 
zarus on Count Cavour and General da Bormida. 

Sir Robert Peel lectured on “ Switzerland,’ at the Leamington Lite- 
rary Institute, on Wednesday last week. 

Letters from Mr. Beecher Stowe state that Mrs. Stowe will be, un- 
fortunately, prevented by serious illness from visiting Glasgow at pre- | 
sent. 

i ames Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak, left England on Monday, in the 


The Nation of March 26 published a long letter from Mr. Smith O’Brien, 
to “the noblemen, clergy, Members of Parliament, and others,” who pre- 
sented the memorial to Lord Eglinton on behalf of the Irish State pri- 
soners now in exile. It enters minutely into a defence of the writer's 
motives; admitting to those whom he addresses, that the effort he made 
in 1848 “ to excite an insurrection in Ircland was rash and inexpedient,” 
but refusing to admit that it was criminal. 

“T am contented to rest the vindication of my design upon the revelations 
of the census of 1851. I have read in history of desolation occasioned by 
conquest, pestilence, famine, and civil war; but I can find no case in whic 
2,000,000 of human beings have been swept from their native soil, or con- 
signed toa premature grave, within a period of five years, through the conduct 
of their rulers. I conscientiously believe that this appalling sacrifice of one- 
fourth of the Irish nation, as well as the general suffering with which it has 
been accompanied, might have been altogether prevented by wise and bene- 
ficent government.” 

He describes hi§ life as one devoted to Ireland; for whose welfare he 
had sacrificed personal ambition, and the endearments of the happiest of 
homes. He did no more than what “even England can honour in an 
Hungarian failure and in American success.” ‘* Were I in the presence of 
my Maker, I could not acknowledge as a crime this devotion to Ireland.’ 
He complains that the efforts of the Government of Van Diemen’s Land 
to annoy and humiliate the exiles evinced a spirit of “ dastard spite.”” He 
professes the utmost loyalty to Queen Victoria; and admits that he had 
expected liberation from Lord Derby’s Government. 





The Isabel screw steamer sct out from Woolwich on Thursday sen- 
night, for Behring’s Straits, to prosecute the search for Sir John Franklin 
from that quarter. 

The result of the visit of Sir William Burnett to the infected Agamem- 
non has been a resolution to send all her men to Haslar Hospital. Fifty 
were sent on Sunday last, and fifty on Monday. 





Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 


the week ending on Saturday last. 
Ten Weeks Week 











of 1843-52. of 1853, 

Bymotic Diseases....cosccccccccsccccscsccccccccccccesossccccece 1,792 sess 273 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat,. 485 sees 82 
Tubercular Diseases ° 235 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and S$ ° eeee 175 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .........0+e0000+ ‘ eee 68 

jiseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 1,878 eooe 420 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion .,, 587 eoce 75 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &¢.........eeeeeees e 










Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c..........+ ° 91 é 
umatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints ° . 87 ll 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue 16 oe 5 


Malformations. ......ssseeseseeseeceseeenecs cove 26 eee 1 
Premature Birth . . 

Atrophy 
A 


Be... 631 69 
Sudden, + Isd eene 56 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance.......sseeceseeeees 405 coos 163 

_— — 
Total (including unspecified causes) .......-seeeceseeees 10,.69 1,748 


The estimate for the restoration of the Prince of Wales’s Tower at Windsor 
Castle, just laid before Parliament, is 60007. 

The adjourned sale of the prapeetine and fittings of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
recommenced on Thursday; when the whole in one lot were bought for 
11,0007., minus the amount realized at the previous sales. 

In June 1852, 67,601 persons were employed on the 7075 miles of railway 
opened in the United Kingdom ; the stations were 2253, At the same period 

number of persons employed on railways not opened was 35,935, 








| and bridesman—are in the prime of life.—Jnverness Advertiser, 


| OOO. 


A shock of earthquake was felt on the night of the int a deen 
Guernsey, at a quarter before eleven o'clock; it lasted for me ~~ a 
The oscillation was from North-east to South-west, and was attended with 
rumbling noise. The shock was felt at Havre. 8 

A correspondent of the Times states that the stone-masons of Gla 
have begun to wear mustachios, as a pane against the effects of the 
fine particles of stone, the inhaling of which brings on consumption, Dr 
Allison, of Edinburgh, recommended this remedy. If useful to m . 
mustachios might also benefit millers, bakers, and others, exposed to a dust 
atmosphere. y 

John Woodford, a labourer of Branston in Lincolnshire, has just died at a 
very advanced age, leaving houses and other property worth 3000/, He 
was a miser ; a son who lived with him shared his father’s passion, When 
he became heir, the son took great care to bury his father at as cheap a 
_ as possible; but even then the “ heap of money” it cost sadly grieved 

im. 

It is seldom we hear of a marriage so interesting as one which took place 

here lately, when a buxom fair one was led to the hymeneal altar attended 





| by her grand-nephew as bridesman, while another grand-nephew, a clergy. i 


man, discharged a more important duty. Let people say of it what they 
will, but it is actually the case that this clergyman married his grand-aunt; 


| and it is also true, though strange, that the three parties—clergyman, bride, 


From the thirty-second annual report of the Commissioners for Buildj 
New Churches, it appears that since the last report 22 churches haye 
by the aid of grants from the funds — at their disposal, been com: 
pleted ; in which accommodation has been provided for 13,658 persons, in. 
cluding 9347 free seats for the use of the poor, so far as the same can be at 
this time exactly ascertained. It appears that in the whole 519 churches 
have now been completed, and provision has therein been made for 532,637 
persons, including 314,979 free seats for the use of the poor. There are 28 
new churches in the course of erection, to which the Commissioners haye 
made conditional grants of money ; including one in Oakley Square, St. Pan- 
cras, in which accommodation is to be afforded for 1240 persons—690 in 
pews and 550 in free seats. The estimated expenses of the church are 8000), 

A Parliamentary return just issued shows very clearly the advantage which 
the agricultural districts obtained over the towns in the change from a win- 
dow-duty to a house-duty. In the counties of England and Wales 157,313 
houses were charged with window-duty ; but only 108,653 are charged with 
house-duty : in the cities and boroughs there were 305,744 houses liable to 


| window-duty ; but there are 335,918 now assessed to the house-duty. Under 


the window-duty the counties paid 593,709/. ; but under the house-duty the 
total is only 138,984/.—not one fourth of the former payment : the cities and 
towns paid 1,070,599/. window-duty ; and they pay 526,017/. house-duty—or 
nearly one half of their former contribution. The total loss to the revenue 
is a million a year. Of course the occupiers of small houses are those who 
have mainly swelled the roll of tax-payers under the head of “cities and 
towns.”’ ‘The number of assessments in Liverpool have increased from 11,250 
to 14,161; in Lambeth borough, from 16,995 to 20,730; in Birmingham, 
from 5541 to 6700; in Westminster, from 18,137 to 20,146; in the Tower 
Hamlets, from 20,272 to 25,001 ; Marylebone shows an increase of more than 
4000, Finsbury nearly 3000, and Chelsea nearly 1000. The only county in 
which there has been an increase of assessments is Surrey—from 4893 to 








POSTSCRIPT. . 


SATURDAY. 

The absorbing subject in Parliament last night was Mr. Gladstone's 
resolutions on the National Debt. Before the House went into Commit- 
tee, Mr. Disrartr and Mr. J. L. Ricarpo expressed some desire for ex- 
planation of the fact that an altered version of the resolutions had been 
issued: Mr. Ricardo had not been able to get a copy; and Mr. Disraeli 
hoped that instead of asking for an immediate decision of the House, time 
would be given to consider the alterations. Mr.G iapsrone said, that 
would depend upon the feeling of the House; and he explained the 
alterations in the body of his speech. 

He did not advance his proposition as one calculated to effect any sweep- 
ing or fundamental changes. There are the broadest distinctions between 
the present time and those periods since the peace when previous Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer operated upon large portions of the Public Debt. In 
1822-3, Lord Bexley operated upon a capital of 152,000,000/., and effected an 
immediate saving of 1,206,000/.; in 1824-5, Mr. Robinson operated upon 
77,000,000/., with a saving of 390,000/7. In 1831, Mr. Goulburn, upon 
153,753,000/., with 753,000/. saving; and in 1844-5, Mr. Goulburn upon 
248,622,000/., with 622,000/. saving; and a further reduction to the same 
amount in 1854-5. In those cases, however, it was easy to reduce from > 
per cent to 4, or to 34, or 3; but the history of the world shows that 3 per 
cent is near the limit to which we can descend. The great Three per Cent 
Stocks now amount to 500,000,000/., and a Parliamentary notice of twelve 
months’ duration is necessary before any measure of reduction or commuta~ 
tion can be applied; a period during which no one can at present calculate 
the possible vicissitudes. a 

Before proceeding to his explanation, Mr. Gladstone claimed the conti- 
dence of the House; a claim which he repeated more than once, as necessary 
to enable the financial agent of the House to carry out its behests advan- 
tageously in public; and he attempted his operation thus early in the 
session, in order that, if satisfied with the working of the plan, Government 
might come back to Parliament with extended powers before the session 
could approach a close. ; 

Mr. Gladstone then explained his plan in detail. The patriarchal stocks 
which he proposed to extinguish compulsorily, (South Sea Annuities, &e.,) 
he reckoned at 9,500,000/.; stocks differing only in denomination, and per- 
petuating a certain complexity in the Debt. These are to be converted into 
either of the new securities, or paid off, at the option of the holder. He 
reckoned the annual permanent saving, if it were reduced by a quarter per 
cent, at 25,0002. ; but it would be more if the stocks were paid off im casa, 

The second part of his plan was the issue of Exchequer Bonds bearing I~ 
terest, first at the rate of 2/. lds. per cent, to 1st September 1864, an 
subsequently of 2/. 10s. to lst September 1894; the total amount not to excees 
30,000,000/. There are about 18,000,000/. of Exchequer Bills out, at an interest 
of 1} per cent; but it has always been considered advantageous to fund oa 
chequer Bills, and Mr. Gladstone showed that the cost of that operation has 











been from 3/. 6s. to 4. 6s. 8d.; so that the substitution of og ~ 
chequer Bonds at 2/. 10s. would effect a saving of 1 per cent. — - te 


will be applicable to the redemption of stock on the terms state 1 
resolutions, and to the cancelling of Exchequer Bills. There 18 no 
precedent for them, though there are foreign securities circulated a 

country somewhat analogous. A Parliamentary guarantee of intone lor a 
fixed period has always been valuable. The prospective guarantee at 7 - 
cent for the next twenty years [under Mr. Goulburn’s reduction of 184 a : 
calculated, by the current premium, to be now represented in money by a os 
2/, 17s. 6d. per cent. He reckoned that the new Bonds would be a popu 
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ity. ient to the mercantile classes as a means of raising 
emeent — —— a deposit of the easiest kind with perfect safety to 
— 7. offerin an = cable instrument for the great joint-stock enter- 
_— railway c., [railway investments now amount to between 
00,0007. and 300, “O00. ] and forming eligible investments for fo- 
«ers abroad, who might like to have the security in their own possession. 
— nt 8 ‘stem of transfer of the public securities in London is the most 
aS geome and satisfactory ever devised, and he would not think of 
rape it up: but these long-dated Exchequer Bills would give the pro- 
eS oie access to the means of dealing in the Funds, and thus 
penne ublic securities into the provincial markets, with a double advan- 
—_ an vobanced value to public securities, and an additional strength to 
publie cred 


ie credit. 
e explained the nature of the commutation of the Three 
Me. Giemeolidated Stock, or Three per Cent Reduced, [now amounting to 
0 000,000. in all,] into either of the two new stocks to be created—the 
Three-and-a-half per Cent, with a nominal capital of 82/. 10s., in exchange 
for 1007. of Three per Cents, and the Two-and-a-half per Cents, with a 
al all ca’ ital of 110/. in exchange for 100/. of Three per Cents; showing 
how it would work. It is argued that the nominal increase of 10/. will en- 
tal * burden upon posterity for our relief: but that is a mistake. The in- 
=e of capital differs very greatly from that which our ancestors made 
when the » borrowed at 3 per cent—when 6 or 5} per cent was the natural 
an iiterest—and thus burdened us with 100,000,000/. more than was 
mee The new plan will secure an absolute saving of } per cent for ever ; 
and it will be found that 10/. is worth less than an annuity of 5s. Besides 
the present relief, therefore, there is an absolute and permanent advantage. 
“The great object the Government has in view is to establish, if it be possible, 
an irredeemable public debt, which shall bear a respectable price in the mar- 
ket and an interest of not more than 2} per cent. It is for that purpose we 
ropose to include in this the various forms of conversional Three per Cent 
Btosks. Perhaps you will tell me we may secure that by Exchequer Bonds. 
I should be delighted if we could do so. I trust we may; but we may find 
we cannot float those bonds and give them credit and character unless we 
give a power of redemption to the holders. That may be very well; but 
any operation of a kind that involves redemption at any particular time, 
when you may be in difficulty or war, must necessarily be of limited opera- 
tion. ‘It does not lay the ground of that which we want to see,—namely, a 
2) per cent irredeemable public stock. Give us that public stock, and 
then where now there is only a morass we shall have made solid ground, 
upon which you may safely tread, and where you will have a fixed point, 
down to which you can work—something by which you may direct your 
operations—where now all is comparatively speculation and suspense.” 

The two new kinds of stock have been calculated to be as like each other 
as possible, so that the fundholder would probably take as much of one as of 
the other. The new Three per Cents (82/. 10s.) would effect a permanent 
saving in the charge of 2s. 6d. per cent, and would reduce the capital more 
than enough to counterbalance an increase. For himself, Mr. Gladstone 
had no fear that the 24 per cent stock would be taken too extensively ; but a 
fear had been expressed that a/i the holders of the present Three per Cents 
might elect to convert their stocks. He did not anticipate any such result, 
though it would effect a permanent. relief to the extent of 1,500,000/. But it 
would increase the capital of the debt, it was said, by 50,000,000/. He de- 
ferred to that fear, and fixed a limit to the conversion: as soon as the pro- 

als to convert stock into the Two-and-a-half per Cent (110/.) amounted to 

,000,000/., the power should cease. 

He did not propose that the Accountant-General should have the power 
to convert stocks in his hands, except those named in the first resolution 
[South Sea, &c.] ; both because it is wrong that persons who have invested 
for permanent objects, or that property like the funds invested on account of 
the Court of Chancery, should be liable to incessant changes, and also be- 
cause the law relating to such funds, now very defective, might probably be 
improved hereafter so as to secure greater stability. 

. Gladstone apologized for the alterations which had been rendered ne- 
cessary in the reconsideration of the resolutions: however careful, it is ifli- 


’ 


cult to draw up a resolution so as to be in conformity with the rules of the | 


House and to attain the object in view ; and he did not at first perceive the 
possible effect. He explained the nature of the corrections. ‘* The third 
resolution, as it stands, is a new resolution; but the object of it is not to 
make any substantive change; it is only to make sure that the resolution 


at 2} percent; and Sir Fitzroy, he asserted, knew perfectly well that 
stock was not redeemable at the option of the holder, but at the option of 
the Government. It was also represented by Mr. Larna, among others, that 
the proposed Two-and-a-half per Cents presented such inestimable advan- 
tages that they would be cheaply purchased at the cost. Mr, DisRaBvt, ina 
long speech, ridiculed and decried the plan, and criticized the first version 
of the resolutions, before he touched on the amendments, He compared the 
scheme to that chapter in St. Thomas Aquinas which speculated on the 
question how many angels could dance on the point of a needle. Every 
age, he said, has its great objeet: this is the financial age, and its great 
object is, at all costs, and by whatever means, to create a Two-and-a- 
half per Cent Fund. 

As Ministers declined to accede to any suggestions for postponement, 
the resolutions were put seriatim, and agreed to; it being understood, 
said Mr. Disrarti, that the House simply gave leave to the Minister to 
bring in a bill. 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, a conversation arose 
on the examination of candidates for the diplomatic service, upon an in- 
quiry made by Mr. Ewarr as to the intentions of Government. Lord 
Joun Russexy said that the subject is still under consideration; and 
that as soon as Lord Clarendon comes to a decision, he will report it to 
the House. Lord Stanuey spoke in favour of a plan of submitting can- 
didates to examination before they are appointed to fill even a subordinate 
post, and subsequently to another examination before they are appointed 
to higher offices. He would abolish retiring pensions. But he would not 
require examination from the heads of the diplomatic department. Lord 
Patwerston thought a moderate examination of candidates for the post 
of unpaid attaché might be established; and when in office he had taken 
some steps for that purpose. But he defended the existing system. Mr. 
Diskaewi supported the principle laid down by Lord Stanley, which sooner 
or later must be adopted, 

There was afterwards a debate on the motion of Lord Apotpuus Vanr 
respecting the charge delivered by Mr. Justice Perrin to the Jury on the 
trial of the soldiers at Six-mile Bridge ; but it came to nothing. 

No Supply was taken: the House only went into Committee pro 
forma, at one o'clock, 

In the House of Peers, the Earl of Ettenrnoroven presented a petition 
from master-mariners, mates, and seamen of Hartlepool, against the re- 
peal of the provisions of the act of 12 Victoria, which restricts the number 
of foreign seamen in British ships ; and protesting against the alterations 
intended by Government. He supported the petition; deprecating the 
employment of foreign seamen as calculated to make the position of Bri- 
tish seamen worse for the benefit of shipowners. He dreaded the “ ex- 
odus” of British seamen, by the reduction of their wages. Earl Gran- 
VILLE deprecated the discussion of bills before they are introduced. He 
entered his protest against the imputation that the Government desire to 
lower the wages of our seamen: he thought they would be improved by 
a little competition. Lord Co.cnestrer and the Earl of WaLprcrave 
supported the prayer of the petition; Earl Grey and the Duke of Ar- 
GYLL spoke against it. 

The Select Committees to inquire into corrupt practices at Leicester, 
Taunton, and Dartmouth elections, met yesterday for the first time. 





The following bulletin has been issued this morning from Buckingham 
Palac Cc. 
“ Buckingham Palace, April 9, 1853, nine o'clock a, sm. 
“The Queen has slept well. Her Majesty and the infant Prince are going 





on quite favourably, 
“ James CLank, M.D., Cuantes Locock, M.D., Ronerr Ferevson, M.D.” 


Accounts from Constantinople, dated the 26th March, state that “ news 
of an alarming character had reached that city from Servia. The Ser- 


} vians were arming, and the Turks strengthening the fortifications of Bel- 


shall convey the power I have endeavoured to describe in the course of grade.” 


my explanation, and with regard to which a doubt arose whether the 
second resolution as it stood alone would convey that power. The eighth 
resolution, again, is a new resolution; but that, I believe I may say, is in 
the strictest sense merely a formal resolution; it is likewise to prevent 
the raising of a legal doubt, and implies no substantive alteration. The 
most important change in the resolutions, and I think it is a most 
important change, is that as to which the right honourable gentleman the 
Member for Buckinghamshire with great rapidity set me right. It 
is contained in the tenth resolution ; and if the Committee read that resolu- 
tion they will see, the effect of it is to limit the commutation which will be 
made out of the Consolidated Three per Cent Annuities and Reduced Three 
per Cent Annuities—that is, out of the great stocks—into the 2} per cent 
stock, to 30,000,000/. As to the 3} per cent stock, I think it is plain there 
is no danger, and therefore we do not propose to fix any limit on that stock. 
We propose only to fix this limit on the possible creation of 2} per cent stock 





under these resolutions. That is the only change affecting the general struc- 
ture of the plan that has been made in what I may call the second edition of 
Ges resolutions. There is no other change whatever of an important cha- 
racter. 
With a very simple expression of thanks for the patience with which 
he had been heard, Mr. Gladstone sat down amid much cheering. 
Mr. Hume followed the Chancellor of the Exchequer, approving of the 
plan. But various objections were raised by succeeding speakers, and 
some smart fencing went on to the end of the debate. It was objected 
by Mr. Witu1am WixxiaMs, and repeated by others, that it was wrong 
to add to the capital of the National Debt, even if the sum were only 
three millions. Mr. Henuxy, but he stood alone, founded part of his op- 
position on the ground that it was not usual to intrust the Minister of the 
eg the power of acting on the money-markct by issuing thirty 
uulions of Exchequer Bonds. Again, it was asked by Mr. J. B. 
SmirH, what was the use of creating a Two-and-a-half per Cent 
stock limited to thirty millions? Then it was urged by several, as 
doubtful, whether Exchequer Bills at 14 and Exchequer Bonds at 24 per 
cent would circulate together. Sir Frrzroy Krxty characterized as a 
* delusion” the apparent option between the three new kinds of security. 
No man in his senses would accept either the Three-and-a-half per Cents or 
the Exchequer Bonds, when he might have the Two-and-a-half per Cent. 
He attempted also to show that Government proposed to convert 100/. stock 
into 1104 “ capital” redeemable at the end of forty years. To this it was re- 
plied, by Mr. Jaares Witson among others, that the character of the secu- 
ee by an Exchequer Bond had been overlooked ; that if Exchequer 
were readily taken at 1}, Exchequer Bonds would surely be taken 








According to a letter from Malta in the Augsburg Gazette of the 6th, 
without date, three steam frigates had left the island for the Hellespont, 
and two ships of the line were preparing to depart. 

The Narvaez memorial was finally dismissed from the Spanish Senate 
on the Ist instant; when it was decided, by 79 to 71, that there was not 
cause to entertain the memorial, This was the opinion of the minority 
of the Committee appointed to report. 

A change in the Ministry at Vienna is telegraphed as having become 
public yesterday. M. Rueshaefer is named as Minister for Finances ; and 
M. Gehringer as Minister for Commerce. 

Large numbers of young men wearing Calabrian broad-brimmed hats 
have been arrested at Munich, and their hats taken away. 


The Hermann arrived off Cowes last night on her way to Bremen. She 
brought advices from New York to the 26th March. There is no domes- 
tic news of political importance. Accounts from Cuba state that the Cu- 
ban authorities had boarded an American schooner off Cape Antonio ; con- 
veyed her inside the reef, overhauled her papers, and then left her to get 
outside the reef as she best could. Military disturbances had taken place 
at St. Jago de Cuba; a whole company, called out to witness the punish- 
ment of their comrades, fled; fifteen were captured and condemned to 
death; but the authorities put so little confidence in the force that the 
sentence was not executed. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuaner, Fripay AFrTeRNoon, 
Considerable excitement has this week existed amongst the holders of 
Government Securities, from the announcement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that he will move the House of Commons this evening to go into 
Committee to consider the Consolidated Fund and National Debt Redemption 
Acts. It was generally believed that a suggestion would be made for the 


issue of Treasury Bonds having twenty years to run, bearing interest at 2} 
per cent, with half-yearly Coupons payable to bearer, and to be offered to 
proprietors of Consols or Reduced who might be desirous of such an exchange. 
As far as public opinion could then be formed, it met with a favourable re- 
ception, from the convenience as a negotiable security and not liable to fur- 
ther reduction of interest during the term =. at their issue; and it 
was believed the premium they would be likely to bear would be sufticient 
to induce the holders of Three per Cents to effect an exchange. These ru- 
mours, coupled with the favourable statement of the Revenue returns, pro- 
duced an advance of 1 in Consols; which were done yesterday at 101, closing 
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(Saturday, 





lower. Three-and-a-quarter per Cents were then dealt in as high as 

03}; large purchases having been made in that stock, under a belief that 

should the Treasury Bonds be issued and accepted by the public an ultimate 
general reduction of interest in Consols might be contemplated. 

It now appears, from the resolutions just published, that holders of South 
Sea Annuities, Consols, or Three per Cent Reduced, are to be offered 100/. 
in Money for every 1007. Stock, or 82/. 10s. of a new Three-and-a-half per 
Cent Stock, with a guarantee against reduction for forty years; or 110/. of 
a new T'wo-and-a-half per Cent Stock with the same guarantee; or an Ex- 
chequer Bond for 1007. at an interest of 2} per cent for ten years, and 
2} per cent for an additional thirty years. his proposition has not met 
with quite so favourable a reception; and in its di ion has ied 
80 much attention, that little variation has occurred in Consols today : 
they have been alternately buyers and sellers at 1003, leaving off 100} §. 
The Three-and-a-quarter per Cents have been more dealt in; they were 
done at 103 in the morning, and havo since rallied to 103}. Exchequer 
Bills have fallen 4s. this week. An amount of 600,000/. will be invested 
during the quarter ending 5th July next on account of the Sinking-fund 
for reduction of the National Debt. The dividends on the stocks lately 
closed were paid to the public this day. 

Foreign Stocks have undergone a few fluctuations, and upon the whole 
are firm, with a tendency to improvement in some respects. A rise of 1 has 
taken place in Mexican and Portuguese Four per Cents, and } in Dutch 
Two-and-a-half and Four per Cents, Peruvian and Turkish Scrip, and Sar- 
dinian. Spanish Three per Cents are } lower. The Certificates on Tuesday 
declined 1, owing to sales having been done at 8: they have since rallied, 
and close today 8} 3. From a statement issued by the Committee of Mexi- 
can Bondholders, it appears that fifteen States had already given their votes 
in favour of General Santa Anna for President: it was thought that his 
election would be nearly unanimous. The remittances on account of divi- 
dends was 26,200 dollars. 

The Railway Market continued steady and without alteration until Wed- 
nesday, when it experienced an improvement, influenced by the buoyancy 
in Consols; which was yesterday more fully developed. Great Western 
then rose 2/. and London and North-Western 2/7. 5s. _ At the close of busi- 
ness, the advance in some of the leading lines compared with last Saturday 
was to the following extent—London and North-Western, 3/. 10s. ; Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire, and Midland, 3/.; Caledonian, 2/. 15s.; Great North- 
ern, Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, and York and North Midland, 
2/7. 10s.; Great Western, and South-Eastern, 2/. 5s.; London and South- 
Western, 1/. 10s.; Chester and Holyhead, East Lancashire, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 1/.; London, Brighton; and 
South Coast, 10s. The improvement in French Shares has been—Grand 
Junction of France, and Paris and Rouen, 10s. ; Northern of France, 7s. 6d. ; 
Paris and Lyons, and Paris and Strasbourg, 5s. ‘Today English and Foreign 
lines are a shade lower. 





SATURDAY, TWELVE 0’CLOCK. 
In the +7 Stock Market the debate on the Consolidated Fund and 
National Debt Redemption Acts has made Government Securities slightly 
tter; Consols are now 100} 3 for Money and 1003 } for Account. No 
change has occurred in Foreign Stocks. Turkish Scrip is firm at 2} 3 pre- 
mium. Railways are dull; the following bargains have been recorded— 
Great Western, 923; South-Eastern, 76}; East Lancashire, 74; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 77}; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 54. 








3 per Cent Consols........ +» 100 Danish 3 per Cents .......+ 83 5 
Ditto for Account, .......+++ 100 Dutch 24 per Cents......... 66 7 

3 per Cent Reduced ........ 99 Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 97 8 
3} per Cents ...cceccseeee +» 103 Mexican 3 per Cents ....... 27} 8 
Long Annuities... eee 6 Peruvian Scrip.........+0++ 4) pm 
Bank Stock .... 224) 55 | Portuguese 4 per Cents .... 401 
Exchequer Bills » par 3 Russian 5 per Cents........ 117 19 
India Stock .... ++. 2604 Ditto 44 per Cents.......... 103 4 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 100 2 Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 48) 9 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 98 100 | Ditto Deferred ............+ 247 5 
Chilian 6 per Cents ........ + 1035 Sardinian 5 per Cents ...... 974 84 
Danish 5 per Cents. ........ 104 6 Austrian 5 per Cents........ 98 100 





Cheatres aud PAusir. 


The English dramatists have invented such a number of laws as im- 
—— to free movement in their art, that we marvel to think they 
ave never stumbled on any useful regulation. In England, more than 
any other country, the worship of five acts is set up, with all its conse- 
quent honours, and the mystic number is allowed to form the boundary 
mark between solid literature and puerile trifling. The number five, 
however, has plausible theories in its favour, and we will leave it un- 
touched for the present. But what shall we say of the law of “tag,” 
which compels an actor to come forward and make a dead set at the au- 
dience at the end of every play, long and short, that does not wind up 
with a death, in a speech which, through constant repetition of the prac- 
tice, is necessarily composed of the extremest platitudes? What shall wo 
say, too, of that other law, closely connected with the law of “tag,” 
which compels the dramatist to assemble all his personages in one room 
at the end of a comedy, whether convenient or not, merely for the sake of 
taking a formal leave? What shall we say of that dismal regulation, 
according to which every serious play, that is not precisely a tragedy, 
must be “relieved” by a comic part,—that is to say, must have its ac- 
tion interrupted at every alternate scene? (This law, by the way, has 
now and then been violated by modern managers ; to whom honour is due 
on that account.) There are three laws, totally unjustifiable on any 
artistic ground, excessively pernicious in limiting the dramatist’s range 
of subjects, and completely inimical to dramatic compactness. They may 
be compared to a useless expensive despotism, deliberately founded by a 
free people from no other motive than a pure hatred of liberty. 

If limits must be adopted, why not select those which are beneficial to 
the enclosure? If a man must wear fetters, but has his choice between 
a degrading iron chain, and a series of golden links, that form a hand- 
some ornament, why need he hesitate? Now the French have a useful 
precept, (derived from the old law of unity,) which enjoins them never to 
change the scene of action, excepting where a real epoch in the story is 
to be marked. A change during an act is a thing to be avoided ; and even 
when it takes place it constitutes a sort of minor act, which is called a 
tableau. That this approach to dramatic unity favours compactness, and 
therefore brings with it an important compensation for the liberty it de- 
stroys, may be almost demonstrated 4 priori. If, however, the experi- 
mental test be preferred, there is no doubt that a course of St. James's 
will be found perfectly convincing. 


The English, while they have shackled themselves with the law of 
“tag,” and the law comic, and the law of general assembly, enjoy the 
most perfect freedom from anything like the law of unity, even in its 
most modified form. Constant to the useless code, they rejoice in their 
independence of a law that has practical utility to recommend it. 


The 





rien... 
purely English dramatist has to change his scene,—if he 
motive he rill make one,—the whistle of the scene-shifter Apc ae 
in his ear. Scene the first shall show the exterior of a house on, . 
postman delivering a letter ; scene the second shall show the hall with he 
progress of the epistle up-stairs; scene the third shall show its arrival in 
the drawingroom: but no recognized principle will have been violated, 
We shall hardly go too far if we say, that in the purely English drama 
there is a law against unity. 

We have been led into these reflections by Mr. Sullivan's now Hay. 
market comedy, entitled Elopements in High Life. Here we have nee. 
fest indications of a power of sketching character, vigorous pointed 
writing, a genial tone of originality, which distinguishes the work from 
ordinary conventions, a foundation for a plot, capable of being developed 
into an interesting story, with a great varicty of personages, a good deal 
of amusing acting ; and yet we leave the piece with a feeling of dissatis. 
faction. We find that we have not cared for the fortune-hunter (the 
hero of the piece) and his intended victims, and that we are unmoved } 
his reformation. And what is the cause of our dissatisfaction ? With, 
out hesitation, we would attribute it to a defective arrangement of the 
subject, consequent on that English privilege which allows a perpetual 
change of scene. The law of unity would have forced the author into 
compactness, and vagueness would have been impossible; but with the 
licence of the English stage he has been able to take up a thread and drop 
it at pleasure, and of this power he has but too readily availed himself 
We regret this the more, as Mr. Sullivan gave signs by his Beggar on 
Horseback of a contrary tendency, and raised some hope that a dramatic 
reformer was at hand. 


Mademoiselle Page, the new “star” of Mr. Mitchell's theatre, is g 
luminary of the softest and most delightful radiance. If any one wishes 
to see the nicest combination of elegance, quiet sentiment, gentle playful- 
ness, and ocular expression, let him witness this lady in M. Scribe's 
a of L’ Image: she is the impersonation of a tear glittering amid 
smiles. 





The beginning of the Opera season has never, within our memory, ex- 
cited so little attention as it is doing at present. Indeed, ever since the 
two seasons of the Lind mania, the general interest in Opera affairs has 
been gradually decaying; and neither the “‘ Wagner affair” last year, 
nor the suspense this season as to the fate of Her Majesty's Theatre, has 
been able to revive it. The truth is, that the public think little about the 
Opera just now, because they know that they have little to expect from 

The old house, it turns out, is to remain closed; and the new holds 
out no prospect calculated to raise curiosity or create anticipation. We 
are to have, with few exceptions, the old pieces and the old performers : 
and this must be so, because it does not appear that new operas of im- 
portance are produced, or new performers of genius springing up, in any 
part of —~ 

It is not, therefore, very surprising that Covent Garden has opened its 
doors without making much sensation. Masaniello was presented on Sa- 
turday to an indifferent house, and repeated on Tuesday to a very thin 
one. The performance was much the same as last year, only not quite 
so good; the choruses being inferior, and the general getting-up less care- 
ful and splendid. On Thursday, the brilliant and popular Barbdiere was 
more successful. The house was fairly filled; and the opera went off with 
spirit, thanks to the admirable singing of Bosio and to Ronconi’s un- 
rivalled Figaro. There was, however, a long ballet, so utterly bad that 
it drove the bulk of the audience away, and was heartily hissed by the 
few that remained. 

Mr. Gye, though he has got the game in his own hand, will find it a 
difficult game to rl y. If he succeed in conquering the prevailing 
apathy, it must be by strokes of activity and energy, which, perhaps, he 
has not, in the present want of materials, the means of making. 





The Philharmonic Society’s second concert, on Monday, showed some 
desire on the part of the Directors to answer the demand, so often made 
upon them, for novelty, by producing things which, if not absolutely 
new, were more or less new to the generality of the audience. One piece 
only was new in the absolute sense of the word—an overture, scherzo, 
and finale, by Schumann, never before heard in this country. In the 
choice of this work the Society were undoubtedly justifiable. It is es- 
teemed one of the best productions of one of the most eminent German 
composers of the day,—a composer who, by the voices of an influential 
body of critics, has been held up as the successful rival of Mendelssohn. 
The — itself is of great pretensions : from its scale and form it ought to 
be called a symphony rather than an overture ; and the author seems to 
have taxed his invention in the production of grandiose and imposing 
effects. In this he has now and then been successful; but he seems in- 
capable of sustaining a lofty flight, his general level being little above 
commonplace. Though he affects originality, he is a palpable imitator of 
Beethoven. Schumann, we would say, ieleg from what is unders' 
to be a favourable specimen, has the technical acquirements of a great 
artist without his inspiration; a distinction which must have been appa- 
rent to the whole audience, when they came afterwards to listen to the 
simplicity and beauty of that pure emanation of genius, Mozart's = 
phony in E flat. The one piece was received with indifference ; the other, 
though it has been repeated almost every season for these forty years, ex- 
cited even more than usual enthusiasm. 4 

Another novelty, in the relative sense of the word, was Beethoven's 
cantata called Der Preis der Tonkunst, or The Praise of Music. This 
piece, originally composed on the occasion of a fete given to the Allied 

overeigns at the Congress of Vienna in 1814, was introduced to the 
acquaintance of the English public at the concerts of the Vocal Society 
about twenty years ago, when an English version of the poem was made 
by Mr. Oliphant ; but, though known to musical people, it was new to the 
general public, and its production on this occasion proved very interest 
ing. The subject, descriptive of the various powers and effects of “ the 
divine art,” is well adapted for musical treatment ; and though the 
cantata is evidently a hasty work, yet in the greatness of the choral 
masses, the richness and variety of the instrumentation, and the grace 
and beauty of the airs and concerted movements for the solo voices, it is 
redolent of the genius of Beethoven. It was most carefully performed ; 
the solo parts being sung by Miss L. Pyne, Miss Poole, Mr. Benson, and 
Mr. Lawler; and it was received with cordial applause. The scene 
forming the finale to one of the acts of Mendelssohn's unfinished 
Lorely, (the performance of which, at the Birmingham Festival an 
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had occasion to notice,) was one of the most striking 
ee The heroine's phrensied dialogue with the un- 
the Rhine was sustained by Miss Pyne with great vocal 
er and passionate expression, and by the chorus with perfect accuracy 
pow licacy which the circumstances admitted of ; though sixty 
room orchestra, necessarily failed to produce the 
effect which the music demands, 
d have been one of the most impressive scenes ever imagined by 
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erts ever given by the Philharmonic Society. 


On the stage 
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Parisian THEATRICALS. 


and the superintendence of rehearsals, 
is what is called a “tableau de meurs’’; the Monday on 
which a fashionable lady “ receives” being the means of bringing toge- 


ther various personages, all typical of the time. 


speak of the great success of Madame de la Grange at the 
_ Pali ¥ Rosina in J/ Bardiére is the character in which she has 
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1852. 1853. | Increase. | Decrease. 
£ oe £ 

18,827,828 | 18,513,189 — 314,639 

13,182,698 | 13,385,498 202,800 a 

6,429,025 527,499 -= 
3,194,271 _ 496,955 

5,593 043 309,243 — 
1,045,000 — 6,000 

252,000 62,000 eS 

271,514 79,514 — 
Total Ordinary Revenue .........- 48,320,078 | 48,683,540 | 1,161,056 817,594 
Imprest and other Monies ......-.-.+ ‘ 522,686 714,718 | = =—-192,632 — 
Repayments of Advauces.......-...+++ 749,643 | 1,114,548] 364,905 omens 
PEND ccsrccecccccesesccese ! 49,591,807 | 50,512,806 | 1,738,593 817,594 

pe secrnccscceaconddecoccccesessocsseseosons 817,594 — 
poscocncceecscoenesooeenesesceeossnens 920,999 — 
QUARTERS ENDED 5th APRIL 
1852. 1853. | Increase. | Decrease. 
£ £ | £ £ 

4,615,025 ,432, -—— 182,193 

2,070,064 ros 5) 28,517 — 

1,515,985 141,764 —_— 

295,048 —_— 183,572 

2,068 827 83,406 | _ 

259,000 23,000 | — 

80,000 aoe 8,000 

41,733 —_— 22,215 

Total Ordinary Revenue........... 10,945,682 276,687 395,980 
Imprest and other Monies ............. } 140,441 80,655 — 
Repayments of Advances .... ........ 88,608 83,251 aos 
Total Income ............0-eeeeees 11,174,731 219, 440,593 395,980 
BEE DOTTORED oc cccccccccs-sesccccccoseecoseccesecesoees } 395,950 —_— 
Increase on the Quarter ..........cccecreenccceccseeneseres | 41,613 } aa 


Yncome and Charge of the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters ended 
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THE REVENUE. 
Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years 

and Quarters ended 5th April 1852 and 1853, showing the Increase or 
ercof, 
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| 
| 1852. 1853. 
£ £ 
4,633,267 4,451,238 
+} 2,078,171 2,105,331 
1,515,985 1,657,749 
295,048 111,476 
2,068,827 2,152,233 
259,000 282,000 
80,000 72,000 
41,733 | 19,518 
18,631 | 113,558 
121,510 107,538 
&S, 608 171,859 
| 
t 11,201,080 | 11,244,500 
QUARTERS ENDED Sth 
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£ 
5,487,179 
1,282,781 
604,389 
99,495 
312,982 
98,390 





| & 
3,093,182 | 


107,898 | 7,885,216 


3,359,284 





11,201,080 | 11,244,500 





The surplus of the revenue at the 5th of January 1853, after pro | 


viding for the charge of that Quarter, was 
To which is to be added the sur plus 
above stated, in the present QO ccccccccccccece 


of the Consolidated Fund, as} 


The amount issued in the Quarter ended 5th April 1853, in part 
of the sums granted by Parliament out of the Consolidated 


Fund for Supply Services 
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Charge on the Consolidated Fund on 


Rills required to meet the 
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| 
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5,242,014 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS FOR EXTENSION OF 

POPULAR EDUCATION, 
THE composition of the present Government, combined with the 
known varieties of opinion on the subject of popular education, its 
scope, method, and means, led to a general anticipation of the out- 
lines of the measures which Lord John Russell explained to the 
House of Commons on Monday evening. The public was in no 
degree taken by surprise; in no degree agreeably or disagreeably 
disappointed that they were not called upon to discuss and do 
battle upon any new principle, or any very grand or striking ap- 
plication of an old one. And while each party will doubtless re- 
tain its own opinion as to the scheme of national education which 
would be abstractedly best and riehest in results, none can either 
blame or wonder at a responsible political leader for confining him- 
self to an extension of a system which the gradually enlarging ex- 
perience of fourteen years has crowned with great success, and has 
proved to be capable of working in harmony with the institutions 
of the country, and the feelings, wise or unwise, of the people. For 
this latter quality, which is the real condition of success in all cases 
of legislative enactment, or of voluntary social experiment, is 
among us, as a natural consequence of our representative institu- 
tions, admitted to be an essential condition of any scheme upon 
which a statesman can be called to stake his ambition and his re- 
putation. 

There are, in fact, three fundamental principles respecting edu- 
cation, as either wholly supplied or partly aided by the State, 
which a vast majority of Englishmen seem prepared to abide by, 
and which must consequently form the basis of any measure pro- 
posed by a Minister for the sanction of the Legislature. The 
first is, that a need exists fora larger supply of the means of know- 
ledge and training for the poorer classes in this country ; and that, 
in spite of the great results which have followed the ciforts of the 
last half century,—in the first instance confined to private and 
voluntary exertion, and latterly aided by the pecuniary resources 
and the organizing skill of a State department,—a long stride must 
be taken before the condition of our poorer classes in knowledge, 
manners, and morals, is anything short of shame and disgrace to our 
wonderful material prosperity, and our religious and philan- 
thropical professions. A second principle, not indeed so widely 
accepted as the first, but still so geen admitted that no states- 
man can hope to act in opposition to it, is, that a portion of the 
instruction conveyed in schools wholly or ay supported by 
the State should consist in the reading of the Holy Scriptures, and 
in the teaching, speaking broadly, of the doctrines of Christianity. 
A third principle, accepted to the whole extent of the first, and 
more generally than the second, is, that no child should be compelled 
to listen to theological teaching to which its parents object. 
three principles constitute together the support and the obstacle 
of the Minister who desires to devote any of the great resources of 
this wealthy state to the prevention of vice and crime, and the re- 
moval of ignorance, by placing the means of instruction and train- 
ing within the reach of the poorest member of the community. If 
the first of the three principles were not widely admitted and pro- 
foundly recognized, the roblem would not present itself to the 

ractical statesman for seialten, the public mind would not be ripe 
or its discussion and for effort and sacrifice to attain the end it 
ee vee and would still, as it so long did, leave to scattered vo- 
untary effort the noblest task a nation can impose upon itself; and 
if either of the latter principles were in abeyance, or held only by 
an inconsiderable minority, the problem would present none of the 
»eculiar difficulties which now as heretofore beset it, and render it 
incapable of any but a partial and unsatisfactory solution. Ex- 
perience, however, so far as it has gone, has given no reason tu sup- 
ose that either the demand of the English public for a theo- 
ogical element in the national education is lessening, or 
that the said public is any nearer coming to an agreement as to 
the exact nature and terms of that theological element. Under 
these circumstances, however we might have been gratified at a 
proposal emanating from a statesman of Lord John ussell’s ex- 
perience and position to attempt the secular instruction of the 
children of the poor under one central organization, and with the 
increased economy and efliciency that might be supposed likely to 
result from such a mechanism, while the theological instruction 
might have been remitted to clergymen and parents according to 
their taste,—we certainly should have thought we were paying too 
high a price for an improved machinery, or rather for the adhesion 
of one statesman to such a scheme, in the break-up of a Ministry, 
and the renewal of fierce religious conflict in an arena which 
ought to be peculiarly sacred from the fiercer passions. And we 
cannot hesitate to accept the proposals made by Lord John Rus- 
sell on Monday evening, as likely to impart greatly increased effi- 
ciency to the existing system, at the same time, so far as we can 
see without the details, keeping clear of coming into collision with 
the prejudices or the interests of any pony or order of men, but 
those, “few and far between,” who look with horror upon any 
proposal to extend the action of the State beyond the direct protec- 
tion of life and property, or those, still fewer, we hope, who think 
that the Established Church has an inherent right to claim the 
ae of the children of the poor as her sole and undisputed 
sphere. 
Pthe power proposed to be given to Municipal Councils to levy a 
rate in aid of education by the consent of two-thirds of their body, 
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seems wholly unexceptionable both in itself and in its limitation. 
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But it will be well to remember, that the lower classes of rate- 
payers in boroughs are those persons whose children attend the 
schools in question, and that they already pay ce see a week 
for a single child in attendance; a sum not indeed large in itself, 
but frequently of such importance to them that it prevents them 


from sending children regularly to school. Any person who has | 
had practically to deal with National or British schools will recog- | 
nize the truth of this statement. It may therefore be worth while | 


to consider how far these very poorest of the ratepayers ought to 
be excused either from payment of a school-rate, or from additional 
payment of so many pence per week for each child they send to 
the school. We offer this merely as a matter for discussion, with- 


out pretending to decide the question, which certainly has diffi- | 


culties either way. 

With respect to districts not under the management of Muni- 
cipal Councils we confess that we have no very clear apprehension 
of what Lord John exactly intends. He is in some quarters in- 
terpreted to have meant that schools in such districts would be 
allowed to receive Government aid precisely as they do now; in 
others it is thought that he meant to say that where only one 
school could be supported, and that was, as would be generally the 
ease, a school in connexion with the National Society, it was the 
intention of his bill to give Government aid only on condition that 
children of Dissenting parents were allowed to attend the secular 
and withdraw from the religious instruction of the school. We 
wait with some interest to have this point cleared up. But mean- 
while, we take leave to suggest that Boards of Guardians might 
very well in country districts take the place of Municipal Councils 
for the purposes of this act; at least we see no reason, till such is 
pointed out, why they should not. Both in point of intelligence 
and economy they are at least equal to the general run of Town- 
Councils, and are, we believe, elected by the same class of con- 
stituents. 

The subsidiary scheme for cheapening and improving the ma- 
nagement of small educational endowments, and for rendering 
them available towards the original purposes of the donors, will, if 
successful, set free above 300,000/. per annum, nearly three times 
the amount of the annual Government grant in support of educa- 
tion. When it is remembered that this sum almost if not quite 
equals the revenues of Oxford and Cambridge together, the im- 
portance of the project is brought to a test that at once strikes the 
imagination and convinces the judgment. 

But the bonne bouche of Lord John’s speech was, like the ker- 


nel of a lady’s letter, reserved for the postscript. University Re- | 


form, in the largest sense, is adopted by the Government of which 
Lord John Russell was on Monday the organ, but of which, it is 
important to remember, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Sidney Herbert 


and the Duke of Neweastle are leading members. For the pre- | 


sent, the whole question is remitted to the Universities themselves 
to discuss, to amend, and to complete the suggestions of the Com- 
missioners, but not to blink or to burke them. Nothing could be 
more significant and decided than Lord John’s tone, while it was 

rfectly respectful, and fairly discriminating in the distinction 

rawn between Oxford and Cambridge in respect of the change 
needed. We do not suppose that Lord John intended to bind 
himself or his Government verbatim to the details of change 
which he enumerated as in his opinion necessary; for he 
was not accurate in his recollection of what his Commissioners 
had recommended: in particular, he was not authorized by either 
Commission to endorse with their authority the proposal to render 


Fellowships necessarily terminable after a certain number of years; | 


a scheme against which, unless greatly modified by the effect of 
other changes, most persons who know the Universities would pro- 
test, as likely to produce disastrous consequences in the lowered 
character and attainments of College teachers. But we presume 


that Lord John merely intended to express the determination of | 


the Government to carry thoroughly out such reforms at Oxford 
and Cambridge as should seem necessary, after mature delibera- 
tion, to restore those two seats of learning to their proper place as 
the main sources of the highest education possible to the largest 
number possible, and to render their great revenues and their tra- 
ditional glories as efficacious as they ought to be in stimulating 
and rewarding the intellectual exertions of our own and future 


generations. Thus interpreted, Lord John’s speech may be taken | 


as the greatest and crowning triumph of the University Reformers. 
If nothing was said as to the admission of Dissenters, we shall 
continue to hope till express evidence forbids, that the omission 
was simply owing to the fact that the subject was important 
enough not to be dragged in at the tail of a speech full of other 
interesting matter. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 
As we have already seen, the obstructions of public business ori- 
ginate far less in want of will than in the bad arrangement which 
neutralizes much of the ability and proper feeling that exist. 
That such a result is inevitable, becomes more apparent in pro- 
— as we consider the relation of the individual officer to his 
epartment and to the whole service. 

Our usage introduces a man into a particular department with- 
out any s ecial training, and keeps him there ; he is uninformed as 
to that which is going on in other departments, however analogous 
to his own—nay, the left wing of one department may be virtuous- 
ly ignorant of that which the right wing is about. ‘There is only 
in exceptional cases any opportunity to gain experience by going 
abroad, even in those departments whose functions relate to exter- 





aaa, 
ractically unknown to the servants in it. How many of our 
‘oreign (Office clerks have made the grand tour, or seen service jn 
foreign lands; how many of the Colonial department kno 
| : . Zs ; w the 
Colonies; how many in the Victualling department have seen g 
| ration, or witnessed the distribution? What little training there 
may be of this kind is exceptional and casual. We laugh at the 
Indian usage which gives to each man twenty servants, each fora 
special duty, where one could do all the duties; yet we follow the 
rinciple in the organization of our public service, with its jgo. 
ated departments, its purely sectional training, and its official] 
ignorance of all but the set routine and fractional duty, 
clerks are like the Russian horn band, each able to throw in his 
own note, but none able to play a tune by himself, unless he haye 
| a dangerous amount of enthusiastic genius. It often follows that 
in an operation which extends over several departments the same 
things have to be done several times over, and yet, after ql] 
the toil and bother, the thing as a whole is not perfectly done, 
The idea of consolidation has sometimes been started; but fay 
less often to attain efficiency, than merely to pare down expendi- 
ture—always the rudest form of economy; and in such cases 
adding to incompetency and apathy, discontent. 
In considering the possibility of improving the public service 
by improving the culture and relations of the individual servant, 
we need not go very far for a practical example that other organi. 
zations avoid those particular causes of ill service ; only premising, 
that to receive instruction from a model does not necessarily imply a 
slavish copying of it. With all its admitted faults—with the abuses 
of protracted peace and carpet —— sunning itself in court favour 
—the Army les afford many examples of good results attained by 
good organization. The young oflicer has the cequieeny of a 
working apprenticeship through all grades before he arrives at a 
| post for central regulation. At the same time, the military organi- 
zation provides a means of general promotion for the whole body 
of the officers; an advantage in which the Home Army, however, 
is at present far behind that of India. Another great advantage 
is the opportunity for picking up young men who exhibit talents 
of a decided and specific kind, of employing those talents 
in the best manner, and of stimulating them by the reward of 
promotion. The Army thus affords a mixed system of pro- 
motion by duration of service and by special capacity. A 
young man who once enters the Army may continue to rise in 
rank “in the Army,” and yet may be transferred according to his 
training and his successive acquirement of particular capacities, 
from one branch of the service to another: thus the whole re- 
sources of the Army are available for its whole duties, and although 
there are certain broad distributions both of training and of ser- 
vice,—such as the distinctions between the Line, the Artillery, 
and the Marine,—yet individual distinctions are kept in view and 
turned to use. A captain is a captain, a colonel is a colonel, a bold 
man is a bold man, a man experienced in service is known to be 
so experienced, a man of peculiar tact for diplomatic negotiations 
is rated at his value; and if for any particular service of engineer- 
ing skill, of audacity, political tact, military experience, or know- 
ledge of routine in barrack or field, a man is wanted, that man ean 
be picked out and set about the work. This general unity of the 
whole force multiplies the resources for special services, without 
binding men down to special services and none other. 
The consolidation of the whole body, with the few broad dis- 

| tinctions that we have mentioned, also greatly facilitates recon- 

structions of what are in fact sectional departments. It is from 
the Army that you can organize the ne: 1 sc for the govern- 
ment of a whole service, like that of Scinde, with auxiliaries per- 
haps from a service similarly organized—the civil service of In- 
_ dia; and then, should that department cease to be wanted, it can 
be broken up, and the men can be reabsorbed without inconve- 
nience to the public or injury to themselves. In a state con- 
tinually advancing as ours is, constantly altering its frontiers and 
readjusting its publie service to the nature of the duties required 
in the mutations of affairs, it constantly happens that new depart- 
ments have to be organized, which at no very long date cease to 
/be necessary; and then it either follows that a useless de- 
partment must be maintained, or the public servants trained 
| to that department and not exactly available to others must be 4 
pensioned off. These results are oiien attained in a very naked 
| form; but practically their recurrence is well known, and it arises 

from the organization of our service into special departments. We 
| are repeatedly training public servants to one set of duties, al- 
though we know that the tools thus specially prepared may be 
thrown out of use; and we are as often feeling the want of tools 
prepared for more comprehensive purposes. We make an admi- 
rable commissioner for inquiry into a deplorable commissioner for 
execution, or confess an “ injustice” because we don’t promote a 
ferret to be a honey-bee. In this respect the military stands in fa- 
vourable contrast to the civil service. ™ 

In another respect the unity and elasticity of the military ser- 

vice prove peculiarly advantageous. The officer is trained with 
strict regard to discipline, and yet he is aceustomed to a — 
change of his superior officers: he thus acquires at once habits . 
subordination and of self-reliance. The practice of reper 
orders and that of reporting are correlatively brought to @ sta e 
of perfection. The officer periodically reports himself, and makes 
known all information accruing to himself, which ought to Tt 
upwards. He receives as absolute the orders which descen 5 > 
him from his immediate superior, and executes them to the of 
ter, with punctuality. Making proper allowance for the se ' 














nal affairs. The very purposes of the particular department are 


seeking of human nature, and the minor jealousies, we still per- 
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ceive that there is at once greater exactness and greater freedom | ton, of having offered a —> to conspirators against the Lombard 


. ili y service. 
= tery | advancement limited to a particular regiment ; he 
— his duties wherever he is, but he feels that possibly he 
roe sie in the general service even although the particular regi- 
a should in itself contain obstructions to his progress. Thus, 
a. monopoly of influence and of business knowledge in particular 
= ns, is minimized ; whereas, in the civil service, as we have 
= it in maximized. A clever adjutant may hold a great deal 
rag, hands, but much of the regimental business must pass 
aunnahh other channels, and he himself is not an eternal fixture. 
He does not wish to be so, and he cannot. f 

Always making allowances for the undoubted abuses which have 
crept into the system, still it may be said that in military affairs 
the officer exists for the duty and not the duty for the officer. In 
no service is the esprit de corps stronger, and yet supernumeraries 

isting for or 
San ption and not the rule. ‘ 
tions, aud he must execute them or cease to hold the office. 
times of active service this is particularly the case. 


Each man has his appointed fune- 


ties of a campaign would render intolerable such things as the in- | letter of the public law ; and more recent instances of that recog- 


competency, the sloth, the arrears, the imperfect performance, | 
which are the rule in the home-keeping departments. ; 

It is not for us to suggest systems, or to advance detailed 
schemes of improvement: suflice it that we point out the distine- 
tions which we have noticed between the two services,—between 


The officer who possesses ability has not | Government: not the slig 





) test proof is advanced in su 

this charge; and although the! Cantonal Government — 
proof in support of its contradiction, Austria perseveres in threat- 
ening reproaches against the Federal Government of Switzerland 
as responsible for the foreign relations of the republic; and will 
probably advance troops to occupy the Canton of t sssin, 

In both these cases Austria shows herself regardless of equal 
rights as between state and state, of law, and of good feeling. 
She is peremptory to two states conterminous with her own, evi- 
dently because she is strong and they are weak: exactly the 
case of the wolf and the lamb. It is reported, with great pro- 


| bability, that Piedmont has asked for support from France and 


nament and not for performance of their duties are | 


England, and has not received satisfactory assurances. The time 
is not beyond the reach of memory, when Lord Palmerston was 
lecturing Austria on her behaviour towards Piedmont; a position 
which it perhaps scarcely became an English Secretary of State to 


4 occupy; and we have no fault to find with its abandonment. It 
At | 


The necessi- | 


was succeeded by a general course of conduct which recognized 
the exact rights of states as they are understood according to the 


nition are furnished by the ease of Neufchatel. 
The King of Prussia claims the suzerainty of that state, and 
the protocol of London, signed by the representatives of the prin- 


| cipal powers, recognizes his claim to enforce that right by arms. A 


the one which affords the opportunities for diversified experience, | 


for service abroad, for promotion by regular rise or by special service, 
for unity of action, for redistribution either by individuals or by 


whole sections; and that service in which each oflicer is placed in | 


a narrow path, seldom permitted to leave it, obliged to await a) 
slow rise, interested against improvements, forced to conceal his 
own incompetency, and chastised for zeal or distinguished ability. 
The principles to be educed from this contrast might be applied 
in various ways, but their application would inevitably tend to | 
very important results. Many of the moral influences which 
now oppress the zeal and the capacity of the public ser- 
vant would be removed. The present personnel of the de- 
ments would be employed much more economically, because 
much more work might be got out of it; and at the same time, 
every one acquainted with the working of public affairs must 
know that a better execution of the public service would imme- | 
diately entail an extension of 1ts scope and action; since very im- 
portant duties are now withheld from the official departments, if | 
not neglected altogether, because it is hopeless that they should 
be well done by officials. If once it were understood that work 
would be well done by public officials, more work would imme- 
diately arise before them, and more servants would be wanted. 
A better organization, therefore, is a preliminary to extensions of | 
the public service; extensions which might be carried out far 
better than they now are by the formation of new departments or | 
“ special commissions.” 


MAINTENANCE OF PUBLIC LAW IN EUROPE, 
Prepwont and Switzerland are menaced by the armies of the great 
tentates, who are contesting the outposts of Constitutionalism in 
urope with their feeble defenders. Short work is made of right 
or justice in the preliminary aggressions upon the outposts. Even 
the appearances are scarcely sustained. Austria picks a quarrel 
with Piedmont on the pretext of bad faith, scarcely caring to con- 
ceal the fictitious nature of the pretext. It began with the con- 
fiscation of property belonging to distinguished Lombards, whose 
case is quite peculiar. Although they might originally have been 
aliens to Piedmont in the technical sense of the word, still prac- | 
tically they are Italians; they had always been known for mode- 
rate and constitutional opinions; they had been expressly per- 
mitted by Austria to remove themselves, with their allegiance, from 
Austrian jurisdiction, and it is by express permission that they have 
become Piedmontese subjects residing at Turin. No question is 
raised respecting their right of property as such; but it 1s asserted, 
without the shadow of proof, that they have fomented rebellion in 
Lombardy, and in punishment their property is confiscated. Their 
Government, which the Sardinian Government is, demands proof of 
the wrong done; but the Austrian Minister declines to give proof, 
treating the very claim as a new wrong. And the insult inflicted | 
upon Sardinia through its subjects is followed up by another 
against the Government itself; a charge, that it has not been sin- 
cere in discountenancing conspiracies or in expelling dangerous re- 
fugees, when Austria had demanded that friendly assistance. The 
reply of the Piedmontese Minister, General Darbormida, is plain. 
Austria has never pointed out the dangerous refugees—has never 
demanded their expulsion. “How then could that expulsion be 
refused?” Moreover, as General Darbormida says, and as all 
Europe ean testify, Piedmont has not been the centre of conspira- 
cies which have spread over Italy ; the secret societies and revolu- 
tionary enemies have manifested themselves /ess in Piedmont, more | 
in Lombardy itself. M. Darbormida abstains from pointing out | 
an important admission which has now received the attestation of 
Count de Buol: it was represented that the attack on the garrison 
at Milan was the isolated act of a few “brigands”: the Count 
now declares that the most honourable families of Lombardy are 
accomplices; that there is a general conspiracy; and he asserts 
that the Government of Piedmont abets that conspiracy. 
The conduct of Austria in regard to the Canton of Tessin and 
the Federal Government of Switzerland, is not less arbitrary or re- 
ss of equity. A general accusation is made against the Can- 











the rig 
| . . 
| reign of terror and disorder. Those terms might much more properly 
| be directed against the powers that have subverted the constitutionof 


question may arise as to the exact condition of the right which 
he has = suffered to lapse by neglecting to maintain it at 
critical periods : but should a judgment be in favour of his claim, 
there can be little doubt that his right to enforce it by arms 
must be recognized. It is, however, painful to notice the distinct 
manner in which the letter of the public law is admitted on behalf 
of powerful states like Prussia and Austria, at the same time that 
both spirit and letter are so flagrantly violated by Austria against 
Switzerland and Piedmont; and we are without any assurances 
that justice is vindicated by any party to the Europesu “ comity 


| of states.” 


It has been since 1848 the custom to speak of the revolutionists 
as the rape y who violated law ; who were prepared to subvert 
ats of property ; who sacrificed human life, and enforced a 


Hungary, confiscated the property of Milanese or Lombards, main- 


| tained a state of siege in every principal city of whole realms—have 


crowded their prisons, and stricken terror into whole populations 
by executions of capital sentence, and of punishments more ter- 
rible because more degrading. If we were to contrast moral bear- 
ing on either side, we say that the credit would not remain with 
the legitimate Governments or the party of order. But that is not 
the present question; and we are not endeavouring to raise any 
dispute as to relative merits. The practical question before 7 
land is, whether the rule in Europe shall be that of public law as it 
exists in the texts of treaties and commentators, or whether it shall 
be the rule of mere brute force. The question is becoming a mo- 
mentous one for England. If a shortsighted policy should make 
her connive at systematic violation of law, at a violation of the 
eternal principles of justice, undoubtedly the retribution of such 
misprision of treason against nations and against natural law would 
fall upon her. Let Switzerland, Piedmont, and Belgium, be 
thrown down, and what obstacle will then remain to the total 
possession of Europe by Absolute power, overriding all law? 
Other countries are either half-inclined to Absolutism, or are neu- 
tral, and would soon fall in with the rest. One grand impediment 
alone would remain to that absolute possession—England. A 
single step more in advance for Absolutism, and England would 
become the only obstruction in its path. The political annihila- 
tion of England would at the next stage be an object of attain- 
ment for that triumphant influence. In truth, it is not only ab- 
stract principles which are in issue, on the ground of the constitu- 
tional pigmy states warred on by the eagles of Europe, but on 
those grounds the contending forces have joined battle in a con- 


| test which involves the political existence of England herself. 





THE SCREW ON HOMICIDES BY “ ACCIDENT.” 
“Tne inveterate propensity of the Englishman to destroy every 
species of preservative or protection,” is assigned by the Zimes as 
the radical cause for the general failure of precautionary means 
when the exigency arises in ships at sea. e steamer Minerva 
runs down a schooner in the North Channel: although the 
steamer is fitted with boats, they are unavailable, because they 
cannot be cleared fast enough, being stowed away as if they 
never would be wanted. A brig runs into a city of Dublin steam- 
er: here again the boats are unavailable; one destroyed by the 
collision, another so lashed up that it cannot be undone. The 
Duke of Sutherland steamer strikes on the rocks of Aberdeen 
harbour, but her boats could not live in the sea. The har- 
bour ought to have had life-boats, and life-lines; and the 
lines were there, but the key of the place in which they were 
left had been lost; when the door was broken open, gunpowder 
was wanted, and a man had to run half a mile for a pennyworth ; 
there was nobody who knew how to fire a life-rocket, until a 
Queen’s officer happened to come up; there was no “cradle,” but 
one was botched up for the re and passed along the line by 
“hitches” instead of rings; and that proving unserviceable, the 
passengers were brought off by “slings”—ropes tied round their 
waist and looped over the line. But for the ne ligence, sixteen of 
the persons who were lost out of fifty-two mig t have been saved 
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‘We suspect, however, that there is another cause besides con- 


tempt of caution. Undoubtedly, land-keeping folks have no 
such contempt. Your everyday Englishman is rather fond 
of comfort and safety, and will take pains to secure both. 
The best of sailors too are careful men, for care is part of 
seafaring skill, and companions well with hardihood. It is pro- 
bable that the change from sailing to steam may have me- 
chanized the calling and lowered its spirit. The plain fact is, how- 
ever, that discipline does not enforce regularity in these trading 
ships, and that the directors take no sufficient means to secure ob- 
servance of precautions. The commercial mind does not take count 
of philanthropy or remote contingencies; the profit and loss ac- 
count is the sole test of good behaviour. Unless those flagrant 
laches can be represented in that account, the commercial mind can 
feel no remorse. Plain sense used to show that it knew where to 
hit the right nail on the head, when common Englishmen, not so 
enlightened as they are in these days, sat on coroners’ inquests and 

ve deodands for a loss through neglect. That traditional manor- 
ial privilege had perhaps been stretched in its modern application, 
but otherwise it was sound English sense, and Scotch law has given to 
that sound sense a more formal recognition. In England the use of the 
deodand has been discountenanced on the judicial bench; juries 
were snubbed, and the practice has been discontinued. It has 
been partially revived by Lord Lyttelton’s Act in application to 
railways. But the truth that is in it belongs to all similar cases— 
to all cases where commercial men ought to make provision for safety 
of human beings, and where the neglect or imperfectness of that 
provision results in death. A fine is the proper means of rousing 
commercial remorse to its duty, and if that fine can be bestowed 
in compensation or atonement to some one who suffers from the 
injury, so much the better. We want an expansion of Lord Lyt- 
telton’s Act to all such cases. Perhaps it might also be strengthened 
by a prospective clause, making the fine recoverable on proof of 
neglecting precautions even before any disaster should actually 
occur. That point is worth consideration. 


THE LINE CROSSED, NOT DRAWN. 

* Lx Roi s’amuse ”—and whether it be at the Pare aux Cerfs or at 
Compiégne, the French people respect a privilege which in France 
extends to royalty not less than to the humblest subjects. But 
the respect must be reciprocal. Every nation has its point of 
honour: England takes her stand upon the right to stop the sup- 
plies; France troubles her head little about supplies, but can’t give 

up her fétes. This is true French liberty ; sometimes abused. 
Louis Napoleon could break a constitution, surprise a capital, 
and seize a civil list; but it would be as much as his place is 
worth if he were to flout the French to their faces. He of all 
men would least venture “ to laugh at their nose.” But the fair 
Cruvelli can do so, and is only called to reason. The tragic opera 
of Otello is played, and she, as the Desdemona of the night, sulks, 
will not sing, keeps the stage waiting, omits a duo, when forced to 
appear sings listlessly, tantalizingly letting it appear that she has 
a voice but not the will; and when the audience _—, crowns 
mmense 





her audacity by laughing at the august multitude. 
* sensation,” but not a revolution! 

Confidence in artistic power made another actress not so famous, 
although accompanied by one more celebrated, brave even the Im- 

rial authority. The illustrious Judith—not Pasta, nor the 

eroine of Holofernes, but a French actress of that name—appears 
on the Boulevards with the colours of the Bonaparte family, Rachel 
by her side. Actors have often ventured to encroach on royalty : 
a wit of the French stage persevered in entering a place reserved to 
royalty on the strength of « that right which superior minds pos- 
sess,” and a sentinel did not dare to dispute so august a prerogative. 
Elliston blessed “his people.” But the two actresses who trans- 
ssed in Imperial chromatics have been subjected to formidable 
interpellations by the Police, and have occasioned the passing of a 
public law restraining such enormities for the future. 

It is within the theatre that Louis Napoleon has sustained his 
first rebuff. He ventured over the water, to “ the Surrey” of 
Paris, and sat in the Odéon to witness the performance of L’ Hon- 
neur et ! Argent, in which the audience discerned various covert 
political allusions ; and they drove the allusions home to the Im- 
a box and bosom by significant plaudits. Who was really to 

lame—author, actors, or audience—we know not; but Parisian 
wit can cover up an antithesis in the skin of a niaiserie, or can turn 
a commonplace into a weapon. The piece has been forbidden; a 
mistaken policy, since it commits the Emperor to a losing game. 
If he intends to prohibit all that the Parisians can convert into 
sarcasms, he must prohibit everything that is capable of ludi- 
crous interpretations—all dramatic performances, nay all perform- 
ances whatsoever, especially the performances of his own corps, 
legislative or otherwise. He ant then have to prohibit all ob- 


ects calculated to suggest uinades, and could hardly stop until 
he had prohibited hieclf. ; pe 
But he goes further: he has prohibited a trifle at the Théatre 
Frangais by the younger Alexandre Dumas—heir, it is said, to his 
father’s ideas, boots, and other properties; the Catonian morals of 
Louis Napoleon deeming the piece “naughty.” Here he is, then, 
wandering into the only other path which must be fatal to a ruler 
of France. Forbid to our pleasant neighbours that which is 
naughty and amusing!—It can’t be done. But if it could, what 
are the inevitable consequences? If you touch the Frenchman in 
his double point of honour, and leave him nothing to pass the time 
withal, what can he do but fall back upon the more dangerous pas- 
time of playing at ball with crowned heads ? 











—————_______ 


BOOKS. 


BONER’S CHAMOIS-IUNTING IN BAVARIA.* 
TA. 


A series of chamois-shooting excursions in the Bavarian mountaj 
sete > : tee : ng 
adjoining the Tyrol is the subject of this interesting though some 
what overdone volume. Anxious to be full and truthful Ms 
Boner is sometimes literal and egotistical. An admiration of 
“ Christopher North,” with the same hearty love for the external 
appearances of nature that distinguishes the “old man eloquent,” 
has led him to adopt a rather too florid style, and to substitute the 
expression of his own feelings for the definite forms of things 
These excrescent rather than inherent blemishes being put aside 
Chamois-Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria will be found ay 
enchaining and informing work. The reader is carried into the 
wildest scenery, breathing the free air of the mountain-tops; the 
chase, even when unsuccessful, gives the interest of a stor 
to the narrative; difficulty or danger, sometimes of a breath, 
less character, is frequently present; and there is a 
deal of natural history ceatitanedl through the werk freshly trap. 
scribed from nature. There are also social pictures of Bavarian 
= life, especially in the mountains, a little tinged per. 
aps by an extreme of “good feeling.” Another aspect of social 
condition is brought out with great force and truth: the German 
forester and his rivals is a stock personage in German or imitative 
German romances; but the fictionists, from Der Frieschutz down. 
wards, appear to have failed in depicting even his social status 
correctly, much more the living p weve of the class. In Mr, 
Boner’s pages they are incidentally but graphically painted, more 
especially in their feelings towards their antagonists the poachers, 
During the greater part of the time Mr. Boner was pursuing his 
sport, the Democratic Revolution in Germany had either set the 
game-laws altogether aside, or the laws, from the fears or leanings 
of the smaller magistrates, could not be administered. Trespassers 
from the Tyrol, poachers from the Bavarian villages, either under 
cover of the law or the prevailing lawlessness, so recklessly de- 
stroyed stags, roebucks, and chamois, in season and out of season, 
that some of the princes and great proprietors were compelled 
to kill their game in self-defence. This added to the difficulties of 
Mr. Boner’s sporting, but it led to adventures, and brought 
out in the highest degree the deadly feelings with which 
each class regarded the other. These, indeed, scarcely needed in- 
crease; for to take a “pen at a vantage and shoot him, seemed 
to a forester quite in the regular course of things; while to beat a 
forester to death or leave him for dead, was as regular a proceed- 
ing with the poachers. The essence of the tactics is surprise. 
For a man to show himself against odds would be certain death, 
though one or two antagonists might be killed. The weaker party 
therefore lies in wait behind a rock, or under cover till he gets an 
opportunity of firing with effect; or they advance in Red Indian 
fashion to take their opponents off their guard at meals; the most 
favourite mode being to trace them to the mountain herdsman’s huts, 
in which the belated hunters take refuge, and, when they are sup- 
posed to be asleep, to break open the door and seize them. The 
oo. antipathy appears chiefly directed against the game- 
eepers; the master and his friends are not handled so severely: a 
forbearance they do not seem to imitate. Mr. Boner, though a fo- 
reigner and visitor, assisted his companion forester in trying to 
seize a | pers and had to retreat for his pains. Among the 
stories of cold-blooded slaughter, this may be taken for its con- 
nexion with a nobleman. 

“* “What was the story of Bromberger?’ asked the young forester. 

“*Why,’ said I, ‘the thing happened thus. A friend of mine, young 
Count D——, who was with Bromberger at the time, has often told me the 
story. They were out together, looking for chamois: while sitting on the 
mountain and peering around they suddenly perceived several men below 
the ridge, a good distance off, and, like themselves, watching for game. 
Their glasses were out in a moment; and one of the band was recognized a3 
a noted poacher of the name of Hofer. At the sight of him the keeper's 
blood oe to flow quicker; for this fellow was known as the most daring 
in the whole neighbourhood, and the blood of more than one forester was on 
his head. Solacher had fired at him once, but missed. Bromberger waited 
to see what they would do. After a time the men rose and came along & 
path leading to the ridge where the two were sitting. ‘The whole band pre- 
sently emerged from the hollow, and stood exposed on the summit of the 
mountain, with Hofer a little in front. Bromberger could not resist the 
temptation, and determined to have a shot at him; so, laying a handker- 
chief folded together on the rock to serve as a rest for his rifle, he prepared 
to fire. ‘It is a long distance,’ he said, turning to his companion, who, 
with the glass to his eye, was waiting to observe the effect of the shot; ‘80 
I'll aim rather high and somewhat to the right, to allow for the wind com- 
ing up from below. If I take him just between the shoulder and throat, you 
will see I shall hit in the very centre of his chest.’ And a second after the 
rifle cracked, and down rolled the poacher, with the ball crashing through 
his shoulder. As you may imagine, the consternation of the others was n- 
describable. Bromberger and young D-—— waited just long enough to see 
the men carry off their wounded comrade, and then, creeping into the lat- 
schen, stole away down the mountain, leaving the poachers at a loss to te 
whence the shot had come.” 

A very heroic exploit! Red Indian wiles without the Red In- 
dian’s excuse. No wonder the Germans are Democrats when such 
is the sport of their nobles. 

The hunting adventures, though sometimes perilous enough, 
either by our author’s own experience or hearsay, require the 
whole story to develop properly. ‘This is a slight specimen of the 
dangers of those Alpine regions. 

‘* Here and there on declivities will be found open spaces, without trees 
or shrubs, and covered with a long grass, the blades of which do not grow 
erect, but hang downward with the slope. The sun and air dry the stems, 

* Chamois-Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria. By Charles Boner. With Il- 





lustrations by Theodore Horschelt of Munich. Published by Chapman and Hall. 
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and make their surface as slippery as ice; and these places are perhaps the 
most difficult of any to descend : if you slip, down you go, till a tree or shrub 
or some inequality of surface stops your descent. There Was no danger here ; 
but when such a grassy slope or laane ends on the brink of a precipice, it is 
rather perilous if your foot should glide. Some years ago, a dairymaid, from 
one of the huts on the mountains near Berchtesgaden, slipped in coming 
down a laane. She was unable to stop herself or hold on by the long grass, 
and went over the brink at the foot of the slope into the abyss. When the 
r girl was found, the braid of her hair, which she wore twisted in a knot 
Penind her head, was lying in the cavity of the brain. Misfortunes occur 
almost every year from the treacherous smoothness of these grassy slopes.’’ 


The following particulars respecting the chamois, from a minute | 


account of its appeevance and habits, will furnish an example of 
Mr. Boner as a descziber of animated nature. 

«There is perhaps no animal so peaceful and at the same time so timid as 
the chamois. Nature therefore, besides endowing it with a facility of 
climbing into the most inaceessible places, and thus avviding pursuit, has 
enabled it to guard against the approach of danger, by the great acuteness of 
its senses of sight, smell, and hearing. It is this which makes it so very 
difficult to getnear them, A rolling stone or a spoken word at once attracts 
their attention ; and they will look and listen to discover whence the sound 
has come that breaks the silence of their mountain solitude. For an incre- 
dibly long time they will then stand gazing fixedly in one direction, quite 
jmmoveable ; and if it happen to be towards something in your neighbour- 
hood that their attention has been attracted, you must lie still and close in- 
deed to escape their observation, The eyes of the whole herd will be fixed 
on the spot in a long steady stare ; and as you anxiously watch them from 
afar they almost look like fragments of rock, so motionless are they while 
they gaze. You begin to hope they have found no cause for alarm, when 
*Phew!’ the sharp whistle tells they have fathomed the mystery, and 


away they move to the precipitous rocks overhead: unless, panic-stricken, | 


they stop from time to time to look behind ; and then, suddenly uttering the 
uliar shrill sound, again move on, 
“Tt is true that on the mountains, where an awful silence ever broods, the 
slightest noise breaking the stilluess is heard with wonderful distinctness a 
t way off: but even making allowance for this, there is sufficient evi- 
ence that the senses of these animals are particularly acute. If but the 
gentlest wave be moving in the air, coming from you to them, they at once 
become aware of your presence, long before you perceive them or they see 


ou. 
. “The agility of the chamois has become almost proverbial; but to have 
any idea of what it is, one must be an eye-witness of the bounds they make, 
and see the places they will race down at full speed when pursued. A smooth 
surface of rock, so smooth that a footing there seems impossible, and of near- 
ly perpendicular steepness, is no obstacle to their flight. Down they go, now 
bounding, now gliding, with a velocity which seems to insure their being in- 
evitably dashed to pieces. 

“ The chief strength of the animal is in its hind-legs, which, if extended, 
would be longer than the others. On this account it springs upwards with 
more ease than it descends the mountain, and on level ground its walk is 
clumsy and ungraceful. It is not made to run, but bounds along over the 
ground. The hoof is cloven, long, and pointed, and the slot of the chamois 
resembles that of a sheep. The edges are sharp, which causes it to slip 


easily on the ice, and on this account it rather avoids passing the glaciers. | 


When standing, the hind-legs are always bent, as if the animal were pre- 

ng to lie down ; which no doubt helps considerably to break the fall when 

sping from a great height. Notwithstanding this, the croup is still some- 
what hi; 


gher than the fore-part of the body. ‘The elastic force which the | 


hind-legs possess is immense. With a sudden bound the chamois will leap 

up against the face of a perpendicular rock, and, merely touching it with its 

hoofs, rebound again in an opposite direction to some hi 

escape from a spot where without wings egress seemed impossible. When 
ing upwards on its hind-legs, the fore-hoofs resting on some higher 


spot, it is able to stretch to a considerable distance, and with a quick spring | 


will bring up its hind-quarters to a level with the rest of the body, and 
with all four hoofs close together stand poised on a point of rock not broader 
than your hand. On narrow overhanging ledges some thousand feet high, 
they walk and gaze about, enjoying the security from pursuit which such 
spots afford.” 

Like other devotees of mountain sport, Mr. Boner is loud in 
praise of its healthfulness. That the air and exercise for a season 
invigorate, is true, if the person can undergo the fatigue ; and 
that habitual exposure hardens the frame, is equally true. 


Whether it may not shorten by overstraining the powers of life, | 
and whether extreme exertion may not induce severe illness, is | 


questionable. Mr. Boner admits that the mountain peasantry get 
prematurely old, and an attack of jaundice finished one of his 
excursions. “ Vary and interchange contraries, but with an in- 
tlination to the more beniyn extreme.” 


ROBERTSON’S FIRST BURMESE WAR.* 

Ir would seem difficult even for a commissioner officially engaged 
in negotiating the peace to render interesting so bygone and dis- 
tant a subject as the first Burmese war. Mr. Robertson, however, 
has done it, but by omitting “political incidents” in the official or 
blue book sense. “The personal rather than the political character 
of men is presented to the reader, and the dignity of office is but 
little regarded by the author in choosing the subjects of his pen. 
Indeed, one of his most elaborate portraits is altogether unknown | 
to fame, and occupied no regular post in the service. It is not so 
much official business that is in the book, as what the author's | 
official position gave him the means of seeing. The reader is ad- 
mitted behind the scenes, and sees, not with how little wisdom the 
Indian world is governed, but how affairs are blundered through 
without any wisdom, at the expense of soldiers’ lives and tax- 
payers’ pockets. 

sides this more piquant matter, there are passages descriptive 
of the country and people of Chittagong and Arracan, then scarcely 
at all and now but little known to the world at large; a picture of 
War as it appears to the civilian, not so much in the Burmah cam- 
palgns, as in the disastrous invasion of Arracan, where our troops, 
Victorious over the foe, sank under the climate, and perished, ac- 
cording to our author, from disregard of his suggestions and those 
of other men practically acquainted with the natives, and the dif- 
ficulties of the country. 


* Political Incidents of the First Burmese War. By Thomas Campbell Robertson 
late of the Bengal Civil Service. Published by Bentley. ' 





gher crag, and thus | 





The beginning of hostilities found Mr. Robertson magistrate at 
Chittagong, the capital of the district which adjoins Arracan by very 
indefinite boundaries, and forms the upper shore of the Bay of 
Bengal at its Eastern side. Terrified by rumours of war and in- 

| vasion, Mr. Robertson’s predecessor had requested to be relieved ; 
but, so far as precaution was in question, his place need not have 
been supplied. By conciliating the natives, Mr. Robertson dis- 
covered, what indeed seemed obvious, that Bundoola’s appointment 
to the Government of Arracan was with a view to war and the in- 
vasion of Bengal. He himself made a tour of inquiry, and de- 
spatched a spy to Bundoola in the guise of a herald; who con- 
firmed the report, and brought back the totals of the Burmese 
army concentrating at Arracan. 

“I confess that I felt perplexed in the extreme by this intelligence ; the 
truth of which I saw no reason for doubting, excepting that it was so 
totally at variance with all that I had been told in Calcutta by those 
magnates for whose opinion a novice in the Political department like myself 
naturally felt a profound deference. 

“When forwarded to Calcutta, the above news met with the very recep- 
tion that might have been predicted. If I was not positively scolded for 
troubling Government with silly tales, I was gently Been = to beware 
of putting too much faith in the reports of my messengers.”’ 

As time passed, the prospect looked more lowering to the mili- 
tary as — as the civil authority in Chittagong. 

“The reports of approaching danger thickened to such an extent towards 
the end of April, that my ws fen in Calcutta lost all patience with me, and 
hinted that perhaps I should be more usefully employed in attending to my 
judicial duties at Chittagong, than in sending up disagreeable rumours from 
the frontier.” 

Bengal, however, was saved from Bundoola’s strategic conce 
tion of a double if not a triple invasion for ravage, by the ——- 
tion to Rangoon; which accidentally, so far as the Calcutta au- 
thorities were concerned, recalled him to the Irrawaddy. At the 
same time, the Indian Government ordered an invasion of Arra- 
can, under Brigadier-General Morrison, with a view to a subse- 
| quent march upon the capital of Burmah. It has been stated that 

the passage through the Yeomadung Mountains was not clearl 
known. Mr. Robertson officially transmitted to Caleutta four dif- 
ferent routes ; the two most practicable of which he gives in detail 
in his volume. General Morrison did not fail from want of a 
| route, but from the delay in reaching Arracan. The Geneyal was 
a worthy man, but he had been trained in Europe: came to 
India with stereotyped ideas of war and military discipline, ‘and 
he refused to be guided by the advice of Mr. Robertson and his 
friend Captain Drummond. A road had to be made to facili 
the advance of the troops for the invasion of Arracan. Cap 
Drummond proposed that it should be made round the head waters 
of the intervening rivers. General Morrison decided to advance 
upon their embouchure, and was six weeks in crossing the Naf, 
instead of three days. At Arracan he persisted in remaining 
during the rainy season, against medical opinion ; and the result 
was an awful pestilence. The picture is saddening, but relieved 
by heroic self-devotion among men of all ranks. 

“‘ The Bengal Infantry Sepoys suffered the most—in fact, they disappeared 
altogether ; and I remember going to look at the barracks constructed for 
one of their battalions, and finding that there was not a single man in it. 
Every one who was not dead was in hospital. 

“‘Gardiner’s Horse bore up better. As the character of the climate began 
to declare itself, the men of that coi sent a petition to the Colonel, 
beseeching him to leave them to their fate, and to quit the place. ‘If you 
live,’ they said, ‘we know that our families will be taken care of; but if 
you die as well as we, what will become of them ?’ 

“Colonel Gardiner, whose presence at Arracan could no longer have been 
of any use, and whose great age and general delicacy of health rendered 
further exposure in his case peculiarly inexpedient, was persuaded to with- 





| draw ; and after he was gone the native officers of his corps subscribed to 


urchase a piece of plate to present to the medical gentleman to whose 
is escape even then with life was, under Providence, attributable. 

“ As the disease progressed, its influence cast a gloom over even the Eng- 
lish private soldiers. Often did they come to me, as the person best able to 
obtain things procurable from the country, to beg for some planks to construct 
a coffin for a comrade in hospital : so certain was the issue of the prevailing 
fever when once it had seized its prey, and so strong was the repugnance of 
the soldiers to let any one who died in peaceful quarters be buried without a 
shell to protect his remains. E 

‘Every afternoon at about four or five o’clock, the rumble of carts crossing 
a little wooden bridge at the foot of the hill on which my residence was 
fixed, told that the omnis of the European victims of that day had com- 
menced, and showed by the repetitions of the melancholy noise what their 
number for the day was. I remember to have counted as many as eight or 
nine of these successive sounds. : 

“ Upon the spirits of the officers the effect was, I think, far less marked 
than upon those of the men; and this may be accounted for from their su- 
perior means of amusement and mental employment. It was remarkable 
also, that those who had most to do suffered least. There was no precaution 
to be taken against the unseen foe, but that indicated by Fernandez when 


| he said, ‘ Don’t listen to those who tell you that brandy and water, or any- 


thing of that sort, is good in this climate. The best thing you can do is te 
drink coffee like me, I never drink anything stronger, and I am always 
well.’ * 

“ The dreary rains were dragging their slow length along, and disease 
and death seemed to be becoming the rule, health and life the exception, 
amongst all the strangers assembled at Arracan. It was then that the | 
levy proved of use by performing much of the outpost and other duty. Ha 
there been any enemy near, our situation would have been precarious; but 
the Burmese had luckily, by that time, ane | to attend to at home. Arra- 
can also is, in the rainy season, unapproachable to any but a power pos- 
sessing the command of the water, and on that element our superiority was 
absolute. At this time of suffering, the conduct of General Morrison was 
worthy of all admiration, Daily were his visits to the hospital, and while 
there he was employed in reading to the sick and dying, administering to 
them those consolations of religion which there was no clergyman at hand 
to impart. There was a chaplain at Chittagong, but his reluctance to quit 
that place was so strong that General Morrison forbore, out of compassion, 
from compelling him to accompany the army. The devotion of all the 
members of the medical staff to their duties was most exemplary. Not one 
of them, however ill, withdrew from the province, where several of 
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number died. A fine example was in this respect set by their head, Dr. L. 
Grant, the superintending surgeon with the force. He wes attacked by the 
fever, and recovered. When told that, to save his life, he ought to go, he 
replied, ‘ No, sir; this is our post, and I will not set the example of leaving 
it.’ He soon afterwards had a relapse, which proved fatal.” 

This, and indeed all the errors of General Morrison, Mr. Robert- 
son attributes to his entirely English or European mind, as opposed 
to the Indian experience of men like himself. So far as regards 
his entertaining plans adverse to the prejudices of native troops 
this is true ; but the General seems to have yielded to advice and 
did not enforce them. The mutiny at Arracan of the Bengal Se- 
poys, who were ordered to labour at erecting huts, was stopped by 
a speech, or rather its skilful interpretation, and might have been 

revented by more of the military suaviter in modo. These things, 

owever, did not influence the campaign. That failed through the 
delay in reaching Arracan, owing to an ill-chosen route and errors 
of detail ; but an Indian General might have rejected the advice 
tendered by subordinates or civilians, just as readily as a King’s 
officer. The want here, as in most other cases of military failure, 
was of a strategical mind, and probably of that activity and readi- 
ness of resource which distinguishes great commanders. 

The errors of authority, and to what extent they belong to a 
class and admit of remedy, or are individual and cannot be guarded 





against by general rules, may be considered in the volume. We 
will pass to other matters; and here is the march of the troops 
Grongh Chittagong. 

“That march was in itself a singular spectacle, carrying as it did an 
exhibition of much that is most imposing in military array through a se- 
— region, where the plains are occupied by a simple race, to whom 

e sight of a single man in uniform was a wonder ; and the hills, through 
which the road in some parts ran, were covered with jungle, the haunt of 
wild animals and almost savage men. But it was also remarkable from its 
effect upon the generally apathetic Bengalee. Each morning for hours be- 
fore daylight, every vantage-ground along the roadside was occupied by 
villagers, of both sexes and of every age, who sat gazing with mute wonder 
at the various soldiery filing past before their eyes. 

“ There they saw the tall and comparatively fair men of the Bengal Army, 
and the darker, — Sepoy from Madras; the two Royal regiments, the 
Forty-fourth and Fifty-fourth, enabled the astonished villagers to see at a 
glance more white faces than they had previously believed the whole world 
to contain ; the Artillery, with the rumble of their wheels, probably filled 
them with awe; while of Gardiner’s irregular Horse they openly expressed 
their,mysterious dread. Whether it was the beards and long lances of the 
troopers, or the extraordinary gesticulations of the man with the kettle- 
drams, who rode in front, that put the notion into their heads, is uncertain, 

t a ey did believe the men of that gallant corps to be cannibals. 

* Emboldened by the winning urbanity of Colonel Gardiner’s manner, one 

f the upper class among the villagers ventured to question him on the sub- 
ject. The Colonel replied, that ‘there was some truth in the rumour; but 

that the —_ of Chittagong need not fear, for while among them, his 
troopers would curb their cannibal propensities, and not indulge them till 
they got among the foe.’ ”’ 

At the conclusion of the campaign in Arracan, if conclusion it 
can be called, Mr. Robertson was appointed a Commissioner to ne- 
gotiate the peace with Burmah; perhaps as a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of his merits in furnishing information and a recompense for 
the snubbing he had received. His narrative of that part of his 
career has not the interest of the incidents in Chittagong and Ar- 
racan, but it is equally individual; and, besides personal sketches 
and descriptions, contains some judicious opinions on our Indian 
policy and its-dangerous tendencies. 


THE KINNEARS.* 

Tue interest of this fiction chiefly arises from the introduction of 
a modern social element. Alick Laing, a Scotch manufacturer’s 
son, represents the active, pushing, selfish, hard, intellectual Man- 
chester school, prepared to sacrifice every grace of life and every 
feeling if they stood in the way of business, and resolved to sell 
himself body and soul to the grand principle of utilitarianism. His 
betrothed sees his error—his sin, and, much as it costs her, 
breaks off the engagement. If Alick feels anything he does not 
show it, but returns again to Manchester, to sacrifice to “ the al- 

ighty dollar.” But in the midst of his career of sordid ambition 
he is smitten by illness, and saved with difficulty. The physicians 
forbid such excessive toil for the future; and the aspiring manu- 
facturer returns to Saltoun a wiser if not a sadder man. Con- 
science and religious feeling have come to him during his sickness, 
= the story closes with the marriage of May Kinnear to Alick 

aing. 

There are other incidents and other love-stories in the volumes. 
Willie Kinnear is almost ruined by his intended father-in-law, and 
— by the daughter. Helen Kinnear, the elder sister of May, 

as been e in early youth; but absence—for Sinclair is 
abroad, and care for Helen has been left with the guardianship of 
her orphan brother and sister—has dulled the expression without 
weakening the real strength of the attachment. But when Sin- 
clair returns the engagement is tacitly let drop, and one end of the 
“<7 is to revive it. 
ese love-tales are surrounded by the everyday life of a small 
Scotch town, painted with remarkable truth. Everything seems 
taken from actual nature ; but with the verisimilitude there is some 
of the weakness of common nature. All the characters might have 
been portraits; much of the dialogue is such as might have taken 
place ; but occasionally the conversation would have been flat in 
real life, and it is still more so in fiction. There is some want of 
art in the management of the story. The conduct of Helen and 
Sinclair is with their feelings unaccountable; they do not act as 
with their real attachment they naturally would do. 


The greater art-failure, however, is shown in Alick Laing. He 
* The Kinnears: a Scottish Story. In three volumes. 


Published by Hurst and 


° ° ie | ce 
is painted needlessly disagreeable, though in good faith on the part 
of the writer. He carries the hard audacity of a commeroj 
“buyer” into his lovemaking, and exhibits a confident forward. 
ness which is possibly true, but which is not usually exhibited 
in fiction. For purposes of effect, no doubt, greater contrast would 
have been produced between the energetic resolute disposition of 
Alick in common affairs, and his anxiety as a lover: but probably 
the consistency of his character would not have been so well main. 
tained had he displayed less of the intellectual “ bagman” upon q 
great scale. This is his first appearance ; and such as he appears 
at the outset such he is to the a 

‘*Tt was on the latter occasion, that Helen and May had the first tolerable 
opportunity of forming their opinions of the true merits of this addition to 
Saltoun society. He was not handsome, but he had that thorough indiffor. 
ence to his personal disadvantages, which is in itself, not very rarely, a cop. 
siderable atonement for such a defect. Then, even when he did not 
he looked clever, and his air and manner were the essence of ease and cool. 
ness. So much for the outward man; with regard to the inner, Alick Laing 
was clever, very clever, the available sort of cleverness, the reasoning powers 
fully developed and decidedly predominating every well-exercised aculty 
under the entire command of its owner. 

‘Helen delighted in such an intellect, and appreciated its practical power, 
its certainty of success. 

“On May it had a different effect : she listened to Alick Laing’s words, at 
once careless and energetical; she felt the concentration of mind and pur- 
pose which every allusion to millowners and their interests produced; she 
acknowledged the keen penetration into motives and influences, the intui- 
tive knowledge of men and things, sometimes betrayed only by a glance of 
the eye or a movement of the lip ; and she said, like Helen, that Mr. Laing 
might live to see his ambition fulfilled—Alick Laing would one day be the 
first man in Saltoun. But in place of relishing the conclusion, May felt half 
vexed, half indignant. She looked at the two heads before her, as Willie 
and his guest, having left the diningroom, stood by her flower-stand in the 
window while Helen poured out tea; and, without any plirenological know- 
ledge, she felt how completely the fine graceful proportions of Willie’s well- 
set head, and the very wave of his brown hair, contrasted with the shrewd 
national characteristics, the individual rough, uncouth, prominent masses of 
bone and brain in his companion’s cranium, analyzed their respective cha- 
racters ; and all May’s sympathies were enlisted, with the quickness of ima- 
gination, the inconstant impulses, the restless play of feeling which the 
former indicated, but the more strongly that even she could then see the pos- 
sibility of their being worsted in the world’s warfare. 

“Willie, who had the credit of enjoying everything clever, however the 
line might vary, was for his part completely taken by Alick Laing, and kept 
plying him with questions and cross-questions, much to his own satisfaction, 

‘“** But that application of the power-loom you talked of,’ he mentioned 
after a pause, replunging into what had already excited particular interest 
‘I think I can see that it would answer—would pay best; but for the pre- 
sent it must operate very unfavourably on that class of weavers.’ 

“*My good fellow, that objection was answered an age ago: the good of 
the many is the test, the convenience of the few is neither here nor there,’ 
replied Alick Laing, half impatiently, half contemptuously, and he began 
busily to strip the leaves from May’s most promising balsam. Fortunately, 
Willie had the grace to arrest him, after he had caught and enjoyed May’s 
look of dismay. 

“ ‘Look what you're about, Laing: I’m afraid no general considerations 
of utility will reconcile May to that occupation.’ 

** Alick Laing smiled at his own absence of mind, gave a careless glance 
at the injured flower, and seemed to think a half apology more than was ne- 
cessary to atone for his carelessness, 

“‘ May said nothing, but took particular notice both of the action and the 
remarks which had anticipated it: she knew that small things are often a 
clear index of mind and temper; and she formed her own commentary on 
Alick Laing’s keen, unhesitating, unscrupulous pursuit of any object in 
view, and his thorough indifference to the opinions and feelings of others.” 

THE DAYS OF MARTIN LUTHER." 
KNoWLEDGE and a mechanical sort of invention do not sutflice 
for a novelist. There must be a dramatic power to impart life to the 
persons and their discourse, and truthfulness to the scenes in 
which the persons appear, whether the object is to carry on the 
story, or to exhibit manners. Without this quality, contemporary 
life will seem hard and wooden as it were, and history as dry asa 
digest without its accuracy. There may be a certain kind of 








literal truth, just as there is truth in acollection of armour ; which 
is only the husk of the knights of old: the garb is there, but 
the men are represented by lay figures. 

The author of the Days of Martin Luther has fulfilled the first 
duty of a writer. He has studied the history of the age he writes 
about, and could doubtless quote chapter and verse for every 
really historical detail which he represents. Recorded facts, how- 
ever, go but a little way towards an historical romance. in the 
first place, minute particulars are seldom recorded ; and if they 
were, reports are lifeless, and require to be filled up by genius. 
What is more important, the interest of the reader is not roused 
by the history proper. It may come in as a variety and a relief, 
but the attraction of the story must rest upon personal adventures 
in which particular individuals are involved. , 

Mr. Sortain has not sufficiently borne this truth in mind: he 
introduces his historical persons for tnaemselves, as something sub- 
stantive in the romance. But even had he managed his story 
with more judgment, his success as a novelist may be doubted, from 
his want of vivifying genius. He does not animate his persons; 
and, despite his acquaintance with the period, he falls back for his 
manner of treatment upon the common conventional romance. 
Count Arensberg, a German Ambassador to Rome, falls in love 
with Bianca della Scala. Buta Cardinal has fixed his eye upod 
the lady, and to obtain her denounces her father to Leo the Tenth; 
and the danger, the difficulties, the crossings, the rescue, and the 
final happiness, are all in the received manner. The —m, 
however, does not occupy above a half of the book; the court 0 
Leo and the history of Luther alternating with the love story. 


or the Days of Martin Luther. By Joseph Sortain, A.B., of 


* Count Arensberg ; ; hee 
In two volumes. Published by Longman and Co.; 


Trinity College, Dublin. 
Folthorp, Brighton. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

Public Education as affected by the Minutes of the Committee of Privy 
Council from 1846 to 1852; with Suggestions as to Future Policy. By 
Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, Bart. 

Elementary Treatise on Metallic Currency. By R. H. Walsh, LL.B., 
Whateley Professor of Political Economy in the University of Dub- 


he Diary of Martha Bethune Baliol, from 1753 to 1754. 

Frank Merryweather ; a Novel. By Henry G. Ainslie Young, Esq. 
In two volumes. 

The Events of a Year; a Novel. By Emilie Carlen, Author of “The 
Birthright,” &c. In three volumes. 


Historical Outlines of Political Catholicism: its Papacy—Prelacy— 
Priesthood—People. _ ‘ 

An historical survey of English and Irish history in relation to “ Political 
‘atholicism.” The author goes fully into the treason, turbulence, arrogance, 
and indiscretion of the Romish priesthood, during the times of the Tudors, 
the Stuarts, the Commonwealth, and the Revolution of 1688, with the object 
of impressing upon the Romish laity the political and social evils which the 
Ultramontane notions of the Papal priests have always brought upon their 


flocks. The book is written with power, and its facts are collected with in- | 


dustry. The effect, however, is mainly derived from the author's unity of 
urpose, which gives oneness to his narrative, while variety is obtained by 
the various nature of the results,—anarchy and civil war under the Stuarts; 


destruction and confiscation with Cromwell and the Commonwealth ; banish- | 


ment and the penal laws with William of Orange and the house of Bruns- 
wick.} 


An Address to Parliament on the Duties of Great Britain to India, in | 
respect to the Education of the Natives and their Official Employment. | 


By Charles Hay Cameron, late fourth Member of the Council of India, 
President of the Indian Law Commission, and President of the Coun- 

cil of Education for Bengal. 
The object of Mr. Cameron is to advocate education for the natives of 
dia in the arts, eciences, philosophy, and language of England, if they 
wish to learn them; and to urge the justice of allowing them that promo- 
tion in the public service which the act of 1833, renewing and remodelling 
the charter of the Company, gave or rather permitted to them. Beyond the 
vis inertia both of people and Government in relation to Indian affairs, there 
is no obstacle to be overcome in the first case, save the selfish argument of a 
few Machiavellian politicians, that to educate the Hindoos would endanger 


our supremacy. The second case is more difficult ; because the Directors, | 


who possess the patronage, would rather keep it for their connexions, or 
the connexions of their constituents, than give it to the natives. ] 
The Domestic, Medical, and Surgical Guide, for the Nursery, the Cot- 
tage, and the Bush. By Jabez Hogg, M.R.C.S., &e. ; 
sensible compilation, containing plain rules for diet and the treatment of 
iseases and accidents in the absence of a medical man; with lists of medi- 
cines, their properties, and doses. These last are perhaps too ample: a 
very few medicines will suffice for non-professional use, while all beyond 
what is necessary puzzles. } 
The Practice and Theory of Arithmetic. By the Reverend W. F. Green~ 
field, M.A., &c. 
[This book consists of two parts ; the first containing definitions, rules, 
and exercises or examples, after the usual manner. The second proposes to 
assist the teacher in impressing the principles of arithmetic on the pupil, 
by means of oral illustrations; full hints and directions for the practice of 
which are given. ] 
Papers for the Schoolmaster. Volume II. 
[The numbers of this cheap periodical collected into a second volume contain 
a goodly variety of short papers on the art and practice of teaching for the 
million, as well as on the principles of education, and the importance of the 
educator. } 
Oshert of Aldgate and the Troubadour ; a Tale of the Goldsmiths’ Com- | 
pany. By Miss E. M. Stewart. 
[The first of a series of shilling tales, designed to illustrate the antiquities, 
old manners, and old customs of London. “QOsbert of Aldgate” goes back 
to the times of Henry the Third. The incidents and style of the present 
tale smack strongly of conventional antiquarian romance, though a knowledge 
of London archeology is displayed by the writer.] 
Odds and Ends. By A. E. Marshall. 
A small volume of poems by a native of the "Principality, and mostly on 
wry subjects. The short pieces on occasional themes are pretty though 
t. 


The Complete Angler. By Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton. New 
_ @dition, Edited by “Ephemera,” of * Bell’s Life in London.” 
{This new edition of Izaak Walton by ‘ Ephemera” of Jeli’s Life exhibits 
the pure text from the latest edition in the author’s lifetime, and contains 
in foot-notes the modern methods of angling, as well as corrections of the 
natural history of the charmingly credulous old fisherman. The publishers 
have done their part in the illustrations. } 
“ Friends of Our Youth.’ Poems. Selected by R. E. Lonsdale. | 
[A collection of poems from various authors, mostly well known, but always 
capable of furnishing pleasure ; to these established favourites Mr. Lonsdale 
added several of his own compositions. ] 





Homeopathy : its Tenets and Tendencies, Theoretical, Theological, 
and Therapeutical. By James Y. Simpson, M.D., F.RS.E., &c. 
Third edition. 

Men of the Time ; or Sketches of Living Notables. Fourth Thousand. 

InivstTRATED Works AND Prints. 

Unele Tom's Cabin ; or Life among the Lowly. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. New Illustrated edition; with Frontispiece by John Gilbert, 
Ornamental Titlepage by Phiz, and 130 Engravings on Wood by Mat- 
thew Urlwin Sears. 

(Messrs. Black’s illustrated edition of Uncle Tom’s Cabin is by far the hand- 
Somest form in which that celebrated work has been sent forth. The prin- 
cipal persons of the tale, with a portrait of Mrs. Stowe, appear on the gold 
and purple cover set in framework: a hundred and thirty wood engravings 
illustrate the text. The designs of these cuts are spirited, and the execution 
of many is first-rate ; but many of them seem deficient in local character— 
conventional, not genuine Amcrican.] 

7. Thackeray. Drawn by Samuel Lawrence ; engraved by Francis 

oll. 

the painter’s portion in this work we have already spoken in reviewing 

National Institution, where Mr. Lawrence's original crayon drawing is 
exhibited. The head is true, both in feature and character, to the manly 
aspect of our greatest living novelist. Something more might possibly have 
been made of it, and somewhat of the less tangibly fine properties of the de- 
sign has escaped in the process of engraving; but, on the whole, Messrs. 
Smith and Elder have here supplied, through the medium of both artist and 
engraver, a faithful and interesting likeness. } 








PaMPuLets. 

The Indian Question in 1853. By Henry T. Prinse: ., late Mem- 
ber of the Council of India. , 7 Bea. 

Principles of Indian Reform, &c. By J. Chapman, Author of “ The 
Cotton and Commerce of India Considered in relation to the Interests 
of Great Britain.” 

Notes on the Affairs of India in connexion with the Charter Act Dis- 
cussions, 

Jewish Emancipation a Christian Duty. By a Country Vicar. 

The Great Sin of Great Cities, &c. 

Speech of the Right Honourable Lord John Manners, M.P., on the 
Second Reading of the Canada Clergy Reserves Bill. 

University Reform. By the Venerable J. Garbett, A.M., Archdeacon of 
Chichester, &e. 

Some Observations on Direct Taxation, in reference to Commercial Re- 
form. By John Coleman. 

Elements of Taxation, &e, By X. + Y., Authors of the Prize Essay on 
Direct Taxation. 

| Sanitary Measures and their Results ; being a Sequel to “‘ The History 

| of Cholera in Exeter in 1832.’’ By Thomas Shapter, M.D., Phy- 

sician to the Devon and Exeter Hospital, &c. 





| 








BIRTHS, 

On the 30th March, at Ardess Glebe, Lady Adam Loftus, of a son. 
| On = at Corsham Court, Chippenham, Lady Methuen, of a son, who has 

since died, 
On the Ist Apiil, in Devonshire Place, the Lady of Sir John W. H. Anson, Bart., 

of a daughter. 

On the 2d, at Blacklands, Suffolk, the Wife of 8. B. Ruggles-Brise, Esq., of Spains 
| Hall, Essex, of a son and heir. 
| On the 3d, at the Rectory, Burstow, Surrey, the Wife of the Rev. Octavius Freire 
Owen, of a son. 

On the 4th, in South Street, Park Lane, the Hon. Mrs. Vesey Dawson, of a son. 

| On the 8th, in Guildford Street, Lady Pollock, of a daughter. 


MAKRIAGES. 
| On the 7th February, at the Cathedral, Madras, St. Leger Murray, second son of 
P. St. Leger Grenfell, Esq., to Georgina, daughter of the late Captain Campbell, of 
HI. M. Seventy-first Highlanders. 

On the 3lst March, at Netherbury, Dorset, the Bev. T. R. Maskew, M.A., Head 
Master of the Grammar School, Dorchester, to Catherine Anne, eldest daughter of 
Shering Keddle, Esq., of Hatchlands, Netherbury, Dorset. 

On the 3lst, at Christ Church, Streatham, the Rev. Vincent Raven, M.A., Rector 
of Great Fransham, Norfolk, late President and Tutor of Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, to Anne Jemima, fourth daughter of J. M. Rainbow, Esq., of Guilford 
Lodge, Tulse Hill. 

| On the 5th April, at Dinnington, Edward Walter, Esq., late Captain in the Eighth 
Hussars, and youngest son of the late John Walter, Esq., of Bear Wood, to Mary 
Anne Eliza, eldest daughter of John C, Athorpe, Esq., of Dinnington Hall, York- 
shire. 

On the 5th, at Alverstoke Church, the Earl of Lisburne, to the Hon. Elizabeth 
Augusta Harriet Mitchell, youngest daughter of the Lady Harriet Mitchell, and of 
the late Colonel Hugh Henry Mitchell. 

On the 7th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Abel Smith jun., Esq., of Woodhall 
Park, Herts, to the Lady Susan Pelham, second daughter of the Earl of Chichester. 


DEATHS, 

On the 14th November, at St. John’s College, Auckland, New Zealand, the Rev. 
Arthur Oswell Cotton, A.M., of Jesus College, Cambridge, second son of the late 
Rev. Nathaniel Cotton, Rector of Thornby, Northamptonshire ; in his 29th year. 

On the 6th March, at Worthing, Barbados, the Lady Harris; in her 22d year, 

On the 20th, at Munich, David Herrman, Count Paumgarten, grandson of the 
Right Hon. Lord Erskine; in his 15th year. 

On the 30th, at Foot’s Cray, Anne, widow of the late Heneage Twysden, Es4., 





| and second daughter of the late Sir John Dixon Dyke, Bart., of Lullingstone Castle, 


Kent; in her 93d year. 

Onthe 3lst, Emma Margaretta, second and youngest daughter of the late Right 
Hon. Chief Justice Doherty; in her 19th year. 

On the Ist April, at the Rectory, Broadwater, the Rev. P. Wood, for more than 
half a century Rector of Broadwater and Rusper, Sussex, and Prebendary of Chi- 
chester. 

On the Ist, at Westquarter, Falkirk, Admiral Sir Thomas Livingstone, Bart. 

On the Ist, the Rev. John Savile Ogle, D.D., of Kirkley Hall, Northumberland ; 
in his 85th year. ; 

On the 2d, in George Stree , Edinburgh, the Countess Dowager of Caithness. 

On the 3d, at Latham House, Lord Skelmersdale; in his 83d year. 

On the 3d, at King’s Farm Lodge, Richmond, Richard Morris, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple, barrister-at-law, and Assistant-Master of the Court of Exchequer; in his 
5lst year. 

On the 4th, in Upper Berkeley Street, Catherine, relict of the late Captain Richard 
Earle Welby, of the Second Life Guards; in her 90th year. — P 

On the 4th, at Brussels, Anne, Viscountess Lake, late wife of H. Gritton, Esq., 
and daughter of the late Admiral Sir Richard Onslow, Bart., G.C.B. 

On the 4th, at Montgomery, North Wales, Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Thomas 
Jones, Knight, of Fronfraith, Montgomery; in his 76th year. - 

On the 4th, at Hastings, the Rev. James Scholefield, M.A., Regius Professor of 
Greek in the University of Cambridge, Canon of Ely, and Incumbent of St. Michael's, 
Cambridge. 

On the 5th, at Strangford House, Ireland, the Hon. Harriette Ward, daughter of 
Bernard Viscount Bangor; in her 94th year. 














MILITARY GAZETTE 


War-orricr, April 8.—3d Regt. of Drag. Guards—Major J. D. Dyson to be Lieut.- 
Col. by purchase, vice Arthur, who retires; Capt. E. Dyson to be Major, by pur- 
chase, vice J. D. Dyson; Lieut. F. Chaplin to be Capt. by purchase, vice Dyson; 
Cornet J. Swinburne to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Chaplin, 11th Light Drags.— 
Serg.-Major H. Kauntze to be Quartermaster, vice Gilleland, appointed Cornet and 
Adjt. 3d Drag. Guards. 2d Foot—Ensign W. H. Spencer to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Toleher, who retires. 7th Foot—Lieut. G. R. Edgell to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Wynn, promoted in the 2d West India Regt.; Sec. Lieut. E. B. Prescott, from 
the 87th Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Edgell; Ensign J. Molesworth, from 
the 49th Foot, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Wardlaw, whose promotion by pur- 
chase, on the 25th of March, has been cancelled. 22d Foot—Lieut. H. G. Bowden 
to be Capt. without purchase, vice Johnston, deceased; Lieut. R. C. Jones to be 
Capt. without purchase, vice Bowden, whose promotion, without purchase, on the 
15th of March, has been cancelled; Ensign J. Burke to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Jones; Ensign B. M. Deane, from the 96th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Burke. 
23d Foot—Second Lieut. H. C. Jervoise to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Sir H. 
O. R. Chamberlain, Bart. who retires. 36th Foot—Ensign w. T. Stuart to be Lieut. 
without purchase, vice Morgan, deceased. dist Foot Ensign G. R. Fitzroy to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Alexander, who retires. 5lst Foot—Ensign F. E. Med- 
hurst to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Westropp, deceased. 54th Foot—Lieut. Cc. 
F. Barnett, from 75th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Le Pelley, who exchanges. 58th Foot 
—Ensign M. Tighe, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Duncan, deceased. 59th 
Foot—Lieut. M. F. Kirwan, from half-pay 62d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Trevor, “p- 
pointed to the 4th Foot; Ensign M.S. Morgan to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Kir- 
wan, who retires. 64th Foot — Schoolmaster-Sergeant Louis D’Acosta to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Tuke, promoted. 75th Foot— Lieut. Earnest 
Le Pelley, from 54th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Barnett, who exchanges. 
80th Foot—Lieut. and Adjt. G. Bodle to be Paymaster, vice Hunt, deceased; En- 
sign E. Burrowes to be Adjt. vice Bodle, appointed Paymaster. 84th Foot—Capt. 
H. F. Saunders, from half-pay Unatt. to be Capt. vice Halfhide, who exchanges. 
87th Foot—First Lieut. E. W. F. J. Fulcher to be Capt. by purchase, vice Herring, 
who retires ; Second Lieut. C. E. Goddard to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Fulcher. 
97th Foot—Lieut. T. Biggs to be Capt. without purchase, vice M‘Caskill, who retires 
upon full-pay; Ensign R. F. Holmes, to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Biggs. 

Memorandum—The Commission of Lieut. R. R. Meade, of the 94th Foot, as Adjt. 


has been antedated to 23d July 1852. 
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NAVAL GAZETTE. 

Apmiratry, April 4.—The following promotions, dated the 2d instant, consequent 
on the death, on the Ist instant, of Admiral of the White Sir T. Livingstone, Bart. 
have this day taken place: Admiral of the Blue the Right Hon, Thomas Earl of 
Dundonald, G.C.B. to be Admiral of the White; Vice-Admiral of the Red the Right 
Hon. Lord W. Fitzroy, K.C.B. to be Admiral of the Blue; Vice-Admiral of the 
White Sir J. Louis, Bart. to be Vice-Admiral of the Red; Vice-Admiral of the Blue 
the Right Hon. Granville G. Lord Radstock, C.B.to be Vice-Admiral of the White ; 
Rear-Admiral of the Red H. Hope, C.B. to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Ad- 
miral of the White C. Sotheby to be Rear-Admiral of the Red; Rear-Admiral of 
the Blue David Price to be Rear- Admiral of the White; Capt. G. F. Rich to be Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue. 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, April 5. 

Parryersuirs DissoLvep.—Blackmore and James, Staple Inn, attornies—English 
and Co. Wisbech, timber-merchants—Emlym and Co. Guildford, chemists; as far 
as regards W. O. Emlyn—Whitwell and Bendel, Well Street, Wcllclose Square, car- 
men— Derwent Iron Company; as far as regards the administratrix of C. J. Bigge— 
Washbourne and Keen, Cannon Row, Westminster, land-survey ors—North and 
Hobson, Liverpool, cotton-brokers—I. and J. Peniston, Goldthorp Mill, Notting- 
hamshire, millers—Box and Hamilton, Abingdon, surgeons—W. and J. Guyer, Bris- 
tol; and Guyer and Co. St. Petersburg, merchants; as far as regards Sir J. K. Ha- 
berfield— Matthew and Catanach, Rochdale, plasterers—D'Orville and Co, Manches- 
ter, importers of cigars— Bartlett and Mathews, Dulwich, cattle-dealers— Mead and 
Harris, West Wycombe, chair-manufacturers—Ravenhead Copper Company, Liver- 
pool and Ravenhead ; as far as regards H. a R. J. Nevill, A. Druce, M. Tho- 
mas, G. T. Thomas, T. Devas, and C. W. Nevill—Brown and Co. Little Tower Street, 
wine-merchants— Foster and England, Goole, plumbers—Smith and Co. Liverpool; 
and Constable and Co. Manilla, cormission-merchants; as far as regards H. Con- 
stable— H. and E. Cooke, Stratford-upon-Avon, coopers— Cook and Summerscales, 
Keighley, machine- makers—Broad and Co. Plymouth, wine-merchants—Garrington 
and Wilson, Manchester, commission-agents—J. and E. Twist, Upper Saltley, near 
Birmingham, farmers, and Birmingham, “coal-dealers— W. S. Dixon and Co. and H. 
Dixon and Co. Liverpool, agents— Napper and Knight, Dorking, surgeons—W. and 
C. King, Draycott Moor, Berkshire, wheelwrights— Whitehorn and Wood, St. Decu- 
mans, Somersetshire, printers—Pricstman and Holmes, Otley, worsted-spinners— 
Tozer and Smith— Eccles and Stock, Ashton-in-Mackerfield, coal-proprietors; as far 
as regards J. L. Harrison—Larchin and Co, Ratcliff Cross, brewers ; as far as regards 
H. W. Woodbridge—Tassell and Tidyman, Liverpool, hosiers—Corsar and Sons, 
Arbroath, merchants; as far as regards D. Corsar sen. 

Bankrvupts.— WiLuiam Wricut, Maldon, Essex, linen-draper, to surrender April 
14, May 12: solicitor, Overbury, Frederick’s Place; official assignee, Johnson, 
Basinghall Street—Witii1am Crow.ey, Newport Pagnell, wheelwright, April 9, 
May 20: solicitors, Sargent and Justice, Temple; Jagger, Birmingham; official as- 
signee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Cuartes Grant Witson, Foster Lane, wool- 
Jen-warehouseman, d April 15, , May 28: solicitors, Reed and Co. Friday Street; official 

, Ni ll Street—Epwarp Hunt, Nicholas Lane, auctionee r, 
April 19, , May 10: solicitors, Miller and Horn, King W iliam Strect; official assig- 
nee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Joun Liewe.1y, Bristol, haberdasher, April 20, May 
16: solicitors, Motteram and Knight, Birminghata; Prideaux, Bristol; official as- 


signee, Miller, Bristol. 

Divrpenps—April 26, Murray, Alfred Place, Camden Road, Islington, baker— 
April 26, Heathorn, Abchurch ne, shipowner—April 22, Stace, Strood, ironmonger 
— April 23, W. and J. Sterling, Bow Churchyard, merchants — April 23, Lacy, Great 
St. Helen’s, gun-manufacturer—April 22, Chapman, Waltham Abbey, Essex— April 
23, Webster and Simpson, Tower Street, merchants— May 6, Lawrence, Wookey 
Hole, Somersetshire, paper-maker—April 28, Pritebard, Bangor, Carnarvonshire, 
ale-dealer— April 29, Welsh, Huddersfield, woollen-cloth-merehant— —April 30, Wil- 
ton, Sheffield, linen-draper—April 30, Bertram, Sheftield, ironmonger—April 26, 
Atkinson jun. Goole, shipwright—April 26, Wood, Wath-upon-Dearne, Yorkshire, 
timber-merchant— May 2, Alletson jun. and Tebbs, Wakefield, dyers—April 26, Ed- 
monstone, Over Darwin, paper-manufacturer—April 26, Burt and Co. Leeds, com- 
mission-agents— April 28, Orrell, Radcliffe, cotton-manufacturer. 

Certiricates.— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— April 26, Spratt, Sloane Street, Chelsea, coach-builder— April 27, Kebble, 
Hurst, Berkshire, farmer—April 27, Pearce, Silver Street, Cheapside, stationer— 
April 37, Bunnett, apg Place, Newington ‘Causeway, window-blind-manu- 
facturer—April 28, Wilkinson, Brymbo, Denbighshire, iron-master. 

DECLARATIONS or Divipenps.—Harris, Liverpool, shipowner; first div. of 4d. any 
Monday ; Bird, Liverpool—Sparks, Cirencester, surgeon; div. of 2s. €d. any Wednes- 


da iller, Bristol. 
coven SEQUESTRATIONS.— Barr, yy builder, April 12 
Balintraid, Ross-shire, farmer, April 9, 


Friday, April 8. 

PartnersuirsDissoiven.—Gwyer and Co. Bristol and St. Petersburg, merchants ; 
as far as regards Sir J. K. Haberfield—Tobias and Co. Huddersfield, w ool-merchants— 
Harvey and Co. Lincoln, linseed-cake-merchants— Austin and Bolland, Billingsgate, 
salesmen—Hobday and Hookham, Birmingham, tin-plate-w orkers—Hearn and New- 
by, Isle of Wight, attornies—Burnley and Co. Leeds, machine-makers; as far as re- 

rds W. Westerman and 8. Siddall—Imbroll and Brothers, Malta, merchants— 

Wittleton and Muirhead—Sandars and Claxton, Liverpool, corn-merchants— Potter 

and Co. Calcutta, merchants; as far as regards J. Potter—Cope and Williamson, 
Banner Square, St. Luke’s, tr turers—Davis and Co. High Street, 
Islington, oilmen—Morgan and Wilson, Liverpool, ship-agents— Lawrie and Gem- 
mell, Cousin Lane, Upper Thames Street, iron-merchants— Wilson and Co, Birming- 
ham, stampers—Fisher and Co. Ashby-de-la-Zouch, attornies—Troughton and 
Co. Harrington, Lancashire, lime-burners— E, and F. Perkins, Southampton, grocers 
—Gale and Fensom, Homerton, engineers—Coffin and Harle, Manchester, doctors of 
medicine—Gillett and Co. Banbury, bankers—Clarke and Sons, Cheapside, furriers— 
Holroyd and Robinson, Leeds, woollen-cloth-merchants ; as far as regards J. Robin- 
son—W. and J. Tasker, Walthamstow, farmers—Robinson and Barling, Brighton, 
drapers—Taylor and W ood, Leeds, tobacco-manufacturers; as far as regards S. 8. 
Wood— Maxwell and Co. Leith, corn-factors; as far as regards Il. Maxwell. 

Banknrvupts.—Grorce IRELAND, Old Church Street, therm bricklayer, to 
surrender April 21, May 19: solicitor, Spicer, Chancery Lane; oflicial assignee, Bell, 
Coleman Street Buildings—Joskru Simon Samve., Hatton Garden, watch-manufac- 
turer, April 21, May 26: solicitor, Teague, Crown Court, Cheapside; official assigne, 

Bell, vs re a age ag mee Britain, Finchley New Road, Hendon, 
builder, April 15, y 20: solicitor, Reed, Coleman Street; official assignee, Can- 
nan, ph VittiaAM ReapinG, Charles Street West, Paddington, builder, 

April 20, May 20: solicitors, Bicknells, Connaught Terrace ; official assignee, Stans- 
fe id, Basinghall Street—Saran Mayo, Birmingham, hotel-keeper, April 18, May 9: 
solicitors, ‘ox and Sons, Sise Lane; Gem and Co, and Bloxham, Birmingham; official 
assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham—Joun Branvon, Kingswintord, draper, April 23, 
May 21: solicitor, Doddington, Dudley; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham. 

Divivenps.— April 29, Mortimer, Exeter, linen-draper— April 29, Southee, Fleet 
Street, advertising-agent— May 2, Whittaker, Landport, Hampshire, outfitter— 
May 3, ——— George Yard, ‘Lombard Street, metal-broker— May 3, Holland, 

rrey, t turer— May 3, King, New Bond Street, revalentz-arabica- 
faa steed a 3, Collier, Hatton Garden, bookbinder—April 30, J.and J. Jarvis, 
Great Bush Lane, Cannon Street, wine-merchants—-April 30, 'E. and H. G. Win- 
remy Poultry, chemists—April 30, Granville, Piccadilly, boarding-house- -keeper— 
April Williams and Marchant, Great George Street, Westminster, contractors for 
public works— April 30, Rufford, Stourbridge, banker— May 25, Dickinson, Wol- 
verhampton, coal-merchant— May 4, H. and T. James, Rushall, Staffordshire, 
millers—May 18, Tanner, Alcester, W arwickshire, draper—May 6, Barrett, Glou- 
cester, miller—May 10, Hare, Huddersfield, chemist. 

Certiricates.—To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—April 29, T. B. and W. _— Henstridge Villas, St. John’s Wood, 
builders— May 3, Holland, Lang) rey, facturer—April 30, Roff, W ool- 
wich, wharfinger—May 3, L. and M. Collier Hatton Garden, bookbinders—April 30, 
Bain, Old Bond Street, electric-clock-maker—April 30, Williams and Marchant, 
Great George Street, contractors for public works. 

Decrararions or Divivenps.—Burghart, Clifford Street, Bond Street, tailor ; fifth 
div. of 14d. Thursday next, and three subsequent Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman 
Street—Carruthers, Shepperton; third div. of {d. Thursday next, and three subse- 
quent Thursdays ; Graham, Coleman Street—Cole, Limehouse, vietualler; first div. 
of 6s. 3d. April 9, and three subsequent Saturdays ; Edwards, Sambrook Court— 

Forfar, Dunstable, straw-bonnet-manufacturer; first div. of ls. 6d. April 9, and 
three subsequent Saturdays; Edwards, Sambrook Court—Fenwick, Tynemouth, 
banker; div. of 1ls. 6 2-3d. being in part of three former dividends, amounting to 
lls. 10d, any Saturday; Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Hindlcy, Liverpool, coal- 











, May 3—W. Sim junior, 




















merchant; first. div. of 1s. 3d. any Thursday; Cazenove, Liverpool—Smjt} 
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pool, tailor; first div. of ls. any Thursday ; Cazenove, Live “rpool- Cooper, Lise 
butcher; first div. of 6s, 3d, any Thur sday; ; Cazenove, Liverpool — Meads, Notine 
ham, grocer; first div. of 4s. on further proofs, any Saturday; Bittleston, N AH 
tin; ghain. —_ 
T > i] 
PRICES CU CURR EN Tt. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Gated Monday. Tuesday. Wednes.| Thure, viday, 
Sper Cent ConsolS..cccocesesccoceeseees| 99% | 100 1005 1003 | 1003 | Jom, 
Ditto for Account .... i — 100) =| «(lve 100} 100} hat 
3 per Cents Keduced... shut — —— (9)exd., 99% ost 
3) per Cents ..... shut —_ | = 1@2iexd. 1034 03 
Long Annuities shut —_—- — | 6exd. } 6 -, 
Bank Stock, 7 per Ce shut —_ — j225exd | — oust 
India Stock, 104 per Cent.. shat | = | == — | wi 
Exchequer Bills, l}d. per diem . 6 pm. ll | 7 6 | }o 2 
India Bonds 3 per Cent ........eeeeeeees — | 43 pm. | 43 — | — | 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official > ow _ during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
5 — Mexican ... ++-3 p. Cty o 
“an — | — | Mississippi... t=) ae 
3a- !)';— New York....-. i — os 
Brazilian . 6 — 1l00sexd. Peruvian..... i) — | 89 
Buenos Ayres... t— _ Portuguese. ib — Bg 
Chilian ...... wt — | — Ditto. ... 3- cite 
Danish ... 5 — | 105 Russian . 5 — Ne 
Ditto «+3 — |[Sthexd Ditto ... Pe i 103; 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ..25 — | 66} | Sardinian ° 5 = 7 
itto... cocccece Ai 97zex d Spanish ........ 3 = 4 
French . 3— sof. Ditto New Deferred, 3— 25 
Ditto.... 43 — — | Ditto (Passive ° . 5} 
Mussachuse i=— —— , Venezuela...... | 3s} 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattware— Bayxs— 
Bristol and Exeter .......+ss++++ 104} Australasian......ee.seees os 94 
Caledonian .....+++++ +| G5} cx d. British North ‘American. oe 6u 
Edinburgh and Glasg _ Colonial ....eceseeeseees 20 
Eastern Counties .. . 13§ Commercial of London . 32 
Great Northern &3 |} London and Westminste: r. | 3st 
Great South. and West. Ireland.. | London Chartd. Bnk. of Australia ley 
Great Western ....cecccecceceess 92 | London Joint Stock....... ay 
Hull and Selby .. _— National of Lreland =a 
Lancashire and Yorksh 78 | National Provincial. — 
Lancaster and Carlisle ... —_— Provincial of Ireland 48 
London, Br ighton, & South los Union of Australia.... 78 
London ‘and Blackwall. 9} Union of London... ....s.0++ br j 
London and North- western socces 1213 MINES— 
Midland 76g Brazilian Imperial ..... ‘a 
Midland Grea 53 | Ditto (St. John del Rey). 30} 
North British ....0--ceeeeeseees- 355 | Cobre Copper 47) 
Oxford, Wor. and Wolverh: sich L 53 | Colonial Gold . 3 
Scottish Central.... erccece 100 Nouveau emcee oi: 28 
South-eastern and ‘Dover eevee] 768 xd. | MiscELLANEZOUS— 
South-western ....cccececesseees 92 Australian eeoelanntes eocccces 100 
York, Neweastle, and Berwick... 694 Canada . ° 63 
York and North Midland ........ 60; | = Crystal I 6§ 
Docxs— | General Steam........ ho exd, 
East and West India.........+++- 165 Peel River Land a ad Minera’ 1A 
London ....... eee 125 Peninsular and Oriental Steam . Bay 
St. Katherine 99 | Royal Mail Steam.....+seceeees 7 
Victoria ......... Ceccceece sooces 6§ | South Australian ........+.s00) 5MY 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 2d day of April 1853. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Government Debt... 












Notes issued seoceseseececereee £32,570,030 
Other Securities ...... 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 18,550,876 
Silver Bulliod, sees secesceseees 19,154 
£32,570,030 | £22,570,030 


BANKING DEPARTMENT, 


Proprietors’ oe eocccccccs 7 a ,000 Government Securities. (in- 
Kes 3,635,9: cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,464 ,538 











Je te teeeee 

Public De posits’. es Securities. ....-eeereee ee 16,585,120 
Other Deposits . 10,182,560 
Seven Day and other Bills. ---- Gold ‘and Bilver Goin......+-+- 437,419 
£40,469 937 £40,469,937 

* Including Exchequer, Savings-Kunks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 

BULLION. Per oz. | METALS Per ton. 

Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes£135 00.000 
Foreign Gold in Coin ee Pieces 0 0 0 ) lron, Welsh Bars..... ww 0. 008 
New Dollars ........ evecceesece | Lead, british Pig. cece Py 10 6..25 0 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard. occcccce «+. O 5 1 | Steel, Swedish Keg... 18 0 0,.. 0 00 





GRAIN, aaa Lane, April 8, 


* 
Wheat, R.New {0to43 BO cossecee Soto32 4 Maple..... 34 to 36 | oats, Feed .. Trtols 











2—44 White .... 36—38 | Fine ,. 18—)9 

« 40—42 | Boilers ... 38—41 Poland ..,. 19-20 

; + 46—48 Beans, Ticks. 322— 33 Fine .. 20—21 
Fine coe 45—50 | . Old «2.0005 — Potato ...0 23—24 
Super. New. 50—5i | Peas, ‘Woe Indian Corn, — Fine .. 24-25 





AVERAGE PRIC ES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and ea — 
Wheat... 45s. 24. Od 
Barley.... 31 7 
Oats...... 18 7 


w EEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending April 2. 
Wheat .... dis 4d. 

5 Barley ..... 4 

5 Oats .. 











PROVISIONS. 









FLOUR. j 
Town-made ...........per sack > to 4és. | Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. per doz. 
BecOnds ..cccccccccccccce — 43 | Carlow, 4. 8s. to di. lis, per cwt. 
Essex and Suffulk, on board sh p 37 — 40 | Bacon, Irish ....c.000- puew. 60s, to 624. 
Norfolk and Stockton ..... cceee U4 — 37 Cheese, Cheshire eco iaemes ae See 
American . — 0 Derby Plain .... 
Canadian ..... — 0 | Hams, York. 








Bread, 64¢. to Sd. the 4ib. “loaf. Eggs, French, per 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 








NEWGATE AND io el SmiTurieLo.* Heap or Cattie 4? 
sd. &, d. 8. d. sd 8. SMITHFIELD. 
Beef .. 2 8 to 3 oe 038 coos 2 8tO310to4 2 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton. 3 8—4 eee 4 cece 4 O— 4 B—5 4 Beasts, 632 wroee 4 
Veal «6 3 O—3 B—4 O oeee 3 O— 4 £—4 8) Sheep . 4,300 woeee 218 
Pork .. 3 4—4 O—4 4 seve 3 C—4 O— 4 4) Calves. 34 coors 4 
Lamb... 5 4—6 O—0 0 5 B—6 O— 6 4 | Pigss.e 170 cores iyo 
° To ‘sink the offal, per 5 Ib. 





WOOL. 
+ 1058. to 120s. Down and half-bred aap = ». 


Kent Pockets.. » > Z 








Choice ditto .. 112 — 160 Wetherand Ewe. . 
Sussex ditto .. 95 — 115 |Leicester Hogget and V Ww 
F ditto... « O — © [Skin Combing,.......ceeeee 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMITUFIELS. rei 
7 * . 


92s. TO GBS. secscececece B25. W BAS cocceceeere 
ory 


75 — 6 












Hay, Good ...sccscccececs 

e 65 — 84 65 — 70. ° 
o— 0 O — O ue eee 
on 98 —108 98 —100 ... vee 100 a 

Wheat Straw 34 — 38 26 — 30 cecscccccee 26 = 

OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 

Rape Oil ...ccceeseeees sper cwt. * 6 6 |Tea, Souchong, fine ger ee, aad. to = on 
113 6 Congou, fine . oe Be ae 





uty 2s. ld. per Ib. 

Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 62s. to 4% Od. 

Good Ordinary ....-»-0 . 48 — 50s, O- 
Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 26 - Jose . 
West India Molasses 0s. Ov. to Os. 0". 


Linseed Oil- Cake erceces “per 1000 12 12 0 | 
Candles, per dozen, 0s. 0d. 
Moulds | 6d. per doz.discount) 0s. Od. 
Coals, Hetton....eseccceseseee 198, Gd. 
Weetvcovessecseonssesesseses SOE 























April 9; 1853.] 





THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION 





of FINE rtlan Nery, 
Polytechnic Institution. te 
7 ite toe TAITLON of MODERN PICTURES is now OPEN 
on Bx) till dusk. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
, 


RNAMENTAL ARTY. "3 a 
EPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND 
RT. or House, Pall Mall. 
RES will be given in the Lec- 


DIVISION OF A B—— 

of LE i 

The following teed 9 House, on the ensuing Tves- 

ture a at Eight o'clock, and Wepnrsp ay MoRNINGS, 

pay EVEN neck, on the HISTORY of ORNAMENTAL ART, 

tes Woaxcx, Esq. Lecturer on Ornament. 

by BS: SPRING COURSE—ANCTENT ART. 

April 19 and 20.—On the Decorative Art of the Ancient 

tians. 


- 








11. April 26 and 27.—Egypt—Ornamental Details. 
3 —Asia. 
¥ a 3 and #1 —Greece—Heroic Age of Greek Art. 
Ty bay 17 and 18.—Greece—The Doric Period—Ornament- 
v. may) Elements—The Greek Orders. sa 
May 24 and 2'.—Greeee— eriod of Alexander—Asiatic 
seas J influence—The Decline. 


» ne 1.—Rome—Florid Development of 
vil. May 31 snd Cendet the Romans. 
7 and 8.—Romin Decoration—Final Decline. 

ve — the Evening Course of Eight Lectures, at 5s. 

Tickets ,* Single Lectures of the Course at ls. " 
pw Morning Course at 7s. 6d.each, or for 3 
2s. each, to be had at the Department of 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall. Tickets for Register- 
tudents of the Department, 3s. 6d. each for either Course. 


HENRY COLE. 
DN eo = — 
WN ANIMAL FORMS. By Professor 
2 Epwarp Forors, F.R.S. =. ' ‘ 
Course of LECTURES will be givenin the 
Rt, A at Marlborough House, on the following 
Farivar Eventxos,at7 o'clock. _ 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, 
Marlborough House. 
Lecture 1. April 15th. Variety and Symmetry of ANIMAL 
FORMS. se 
2. April 22d. The RADIATED Type. 
Lecture 3. April 29th. The MOLLUSCAN or sub-symmetrical 











tecture 4. May 6th. ARTICULATE forms. ; 

Lecture 5. May 13th. Animal of the highest or VERTE- 
BRATE Type. A Serics of Studics from the Life, by Mr. 
Mulready, R.A. have been promised to be lent by him, in 
illustration of this Lecture. 





y 20th. A Lecture on the Relations of the different Branches 
of INDUSTRIAL ART to each other and to Architecture, 
will be delivered by Professor Serer. 
May 27th. An Introductory Lecture on the Decoration of 
WovEN FABRICS, by Ocravivs Hvupson, Esq. 





Tickets for the Course of Professor Fornes's Lectures, 2s. 6d. 
each; and for Mr. Sevren's and Mr, Hvpson's Lectures, 6d. 





each Lecture, to be had at Marlborough House, and at the } 


Museum of Practical Science, Jermyn Strect 
4th March 1853. HENRY COLE 
. ; Th) x 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
Fieet Street, (next St. Dunstan's Church,) London, 11th 
March 1853.—NOTICE is hereby given that the BOOKS for 
TRANSFERRING SHARES this Society will be RE- 
OPENED on Wepwesvay, the 13th day of Arait next. The 
DIVIDENDS for the year 1852 will be PAYABLE on Monpay 
the lth day of Arnit next, and on any subsequent day, 
(Tuesdays excepted,) between the hours of 10 and 3 o'clock. 
By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMURL DOWNES, Actuary. 


[SitED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament 
in 1834. No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
The distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 








Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible 
With security, and constructed to meet the various wants of 
Assurers, and every risk to which protection by Assurance can 
be extended. 

One-half the Life Premium for the first Five years may re- 
main on credit. 

Loans granted on approved Personal Security. 

Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most 
other Companies, but may procved from one part of Europe to 
another in decked vessels, without licence, and to British 
North America, and many parts of the United States, without 
extra premium, by merely giving the ordinary notice to the 
Office in London of the intended visit. 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of 
Premium, thus rendering a Policy in mouey transactions a 
real security. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 


application to the Resident Director. 
BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
No. 1, Princes Street Bank, 
Established Aug. 1, 1837 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. 
Chairman.—Col. Robert Alexander, Blackheath Park. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
A table of increasing rates of premium, especially adapted 
Wo he securing of Loans or Debts. 
alf-credit rates, whereby half the premium only is paya- 
ble during the first seven years. 
ha. assured payable at sixty, or at death if occurring pre- 
y. 





London. 






vi . 

Orphans’ Endowment Branch affording the means of having 
Children Educated and started in life, by securing annuities, 
to commence at the parent's death, and to be paid until a son 
Shall attain his 2ist,ora daughter her 25th year of age. 

_BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 

Empowered by her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
Annual Division of Profits. 

Policy-holders participate in profits after five or seven an 
nual Payments, according to the table selected. 

— calculated for every three months’ difference of 
— — policics granted on terms unusually favourable ; 
+ oe half premiums being liquidated out of the profits. 

Fe fe annual general meeting on the 27th April 1852, a 
reduction of 30 per cent was made in the current year's pre- 
mium on all participating Poli % 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'clock. 

ad the assured in every case admitted in the policy. 
edical attendants remunerated in all cases for their re- 


ports 


ies 





P PTARY, he 

Extract from the Halt 

| Credit Rates of Pre 

mium. 

|HaltPre-| Whole 
mium | Premium 


MUTOA ) 

Extract from Table with Participa 
tion in Profits, after Seven Yearly 
Payments. 


| Half- | Quar- 


ARTS, Portland Gallery, 316, Regent Street, 


BELL SMITH, Secretary. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


BALLOT SOCIETY 

HE BALLOT SOCIETY SOLICIT 

COMMUNICATIONS, addressed to the Secretary, from 

friends in all parts of the Kingdom. 
Chairman—The Hon. F. HU. F. BERKELEY, M.P. 
Seerctary—JOUN JENKINS. 

Bankers—PRESCOTT, GROTE, and CO. 

ballot Offices, 140, Strand, London, 7th April 1853. 


353 
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] REIDENBACH’S SWEET ESSENCE 
of FLOWERS, for Handkerchiefs, includes Essence of 
White Lilac, Empress Eugenie’s Nosegay, Essence of Clove 
Pink, Royal Hunt Bouquet, 2s. 6d. and 5s.a bottle. Cold 
Cream, fresh every day. Genuine Eau de Cologne, 10s. a case. 
157, New Bond Street. 


GHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS 


are not sold by any hosiers or drapers, and can, there- 











((ONTRACT FOR IRON - PLATE- 

WORKERS’ WARES. 

Department of the Storekeeper-General of the Navy, 
Somerset Place, 30th March 1853. 


The Commissioners for executing the Of- 
fice of Lord High Admiral of the United King n of Great 
Hritain and Ireland do HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that on 
Terspay the 26th Arait next, at one o'clock, they will be 
ready to treat with such persons as may be willing to Con- 
tract for supplying her M sty’s several Dockyards with 

IRON-PLATE-WORKERS’ WARES, 
Consisting of Ash-Buckets, Baoys, and Casks and Tanks for 
Oil, Tar, and Paint, &c. &c. under a Contract for 12 months 
certain, and afterwards until the expiration of 3 months’ 
warning. 

PATTERNS of the Articles may be seen anda FORM of 
the TENDER obtained at the said Office. No Tender will be 
received after one o'clock on the day of treaty, nor will any 
be noticed unless the Party attends, or an Agent for him duly 
authorized in writing. 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words 
“Tender for Iron-Plate-Workers’ Wares"; and must also 
be delivered at Somerset Place, ac npanted by a letter 
sizned by two responsible persons, engaging to become bound 
with the Person tendering, in the sum of S00/. for the due 
performance of the Contract 


- mh el cs Al > ‘a 
E XCISE OFFICE IN OLD BROAD 
4 STREET, FOR SALE. 

TO BE SOLD, by tender, by order of the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue, in several lots, or if an adequate price 
be offered in one lot, all those extensive, valuable, and highly 
important frechold premises in Old Broad Street, in the City 
of London, known for many rsas THE EXCISE OFFICE, 
and recently, as the Inlané Revenue Office; comprising the 
elegant and substantial stone building fronting Old Broad 
Street, and the spacious Offices and enclosed yard contiguous 
in the rear, with a carriage-way entrance from Bishopsgate 
Street; all of which have been for the last cighty 
vested in the Crown, and used for the purposes of the Excise 
Revenue. 

The vast importance of this property, in regard as well to 
its locality as its extent, is of the highest character. The 

urhood of the Royal Exchange, the Bank 
d,the Stock Exchar the Auction Mart, and the 
numerous other public and p te establishments for busi- 
ness, renders its value peculiar; and no opportunity of ac- 
quiring a site in the City of London, in any degree ap- 
proximating that now offered, wiii, probably, in present 
itself. 






























































Printed particulars and conditions of sale, with a form of 
tender. y be obtained at the Offices of the Secretary, and 
the Solicitor of Inland Revenue, Somerset House ; and of 
Witt Hereert, Esq. the Board Surveyor of Buildings, 
on the premises in Old road Street. 

All tenders are to be delivered 
April next. 

Inland Revenue, Somerset House, 3lst March 1833 

wm WTP p ram. > 
ATENT LEVER WATCHE 
A. KB. SAVORY and SONS, No. 9, Cornhill, 
o direct attention to the PATENT DETACHED LE 
WATCHES of their own make, which are peculiarly suited 
for durability and accuracy, and to the perfecting of which 
construction they have given much attention. A written 
Warranty is given with each. 

PRICES MOUNTED IN SILVER CASES 
Patent Lever Watch, in double-backed, engi 

turned case, the movement with the latest im- 

provement, t.¢. the detached escapement, jewelled, 

hard ename! dial, hand to mark the seconds, and 
maintaining power to continue going whilst being 









on or before the 25th 









~ 





| 
























wound,... fila 6 
Ditto, jewelled eceses 660 
Ditto, the finest quality, with the improved regula 

tor, jewelled in six holes, such as is usually 

mounted in gold cases........ pPnccesdesenes ° 68 0 

Either of the above in hunting-cases 10s. 6d. extra. 
GOLD CA 3.—Size ron Lapies 
Patent Lever Watch, in engine-turned, double- 

backed, gold cases, with richly ornamented gold 

dial and figures, the movement with the latest 

improvement, i.e. the detached escapement, main- 

taining power to keep the Watch going whilst 

being wound, and jewelled. asnecnnesee Tee 
Ditto, with richly engraved case lho 

ne 
0 





GOLD CASES.—Size rox Gextiemen 


Patent Lever Watch, in double backed, plain, or 
engine-turned gold case, the movement with the 
latest improvement, é. ¢. the detached escapement, 
jewelled in four holes, hard enamel dial, hand to 
mark the seconds, and maintaining power to con- 
















tinue going whilst being wound ... 0 
Ditto, in stronger ca improved 

COPPCE..cocccccccorcscccvccccccces 0 
Ditto, jewelled in six holes, and 

highly finished V ch. 717 0 








Either of the Gentle 
hunting-cases, for 3 

A.B. SAVORY and SONS, Watchmakers, 
London, opposite the Bank. 





ad in gold 
3s 
No. 9, Cornhil 





HE successful results of the last half 

century have proved beyond question that ROW 
LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL ingularly nourishing 
provement of the 
human hair, and when every other specific has failed. It 
prevents it from falling off or turning grey—strengthens weak 
hair, cleanses it from scurf and dandriff, and continues its pos- 
session of healthy vigour, silky softness, and luxurious redun- 
dancy to the latest period of human life. Its operation in 
cases of baldness is peculiarly active ; as also in the growth 
of whiskers, eyebrows, and mustachios. For children it is 
especially recommended, > utiful 
head of hair. Price 3 nily bottles (equal to 
four small), double that size, 21s.—On the 
wrapper of each bottle are the words Rowlands’ Macassar 
Oil, in two lines.—Sold by A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, Hatton 
Garden, London, and all chemists and perfumers 


I OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—An _ unprece- 
dented cure of Dropsy by this inestimable medicine. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. G. Bricgs, Druggist, Goole *e 
bruary 15th, 1853. To Professor Holloway Sir—I have 
pleasure in informing you of a most surprising cure of dropsy 
effected by your valuable pills. Captain Jackson was afiiict- 
ed with dropsy for upwards of cighteen months, to such an 
extent that it caused his body and limbs to be much swollen, 
and water oozed out as it were from the skin, and notwith 
standing the various remedies tried, and the different medical i 
men consulted, all was of no avail, until he commenced using 
























by all Druggists, and at Professor Hotvoway's Establishment, 





' 
¢| ™ Annual 
|& First | Remain Age. Pre. | Yearly | terly 
“| Seven | der of mium Fre- a 
| Years. | Life. | mium. | mium. 
‘bene ee | —— | — — | —-_- | 
fed \¢ s. d. Yrs|Mths| £6.d./£ 8. d.i £4.a 
Boll 9/23 6/30) o 27 3/1 4 2/0123) 
we 2) 28 4 |} 3 |27 6/1 4 4/o1n2e] 
m2 clas 0 l 6 2710/1 4 6 0125 
6 8613 4 4 28 2/1 4 8/0126] 
Bb. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 





your pills, by which alone he has been perfectly cured. Sold | 


244, Strand, Loudon, 


| Rev. Dr. W 





fore, be obt only ut 38, Poultry. They are made in two 
qualities, the first of which is 40s. the half-dozen, and the 
second quality, 30s. the half-dozen. Gentlemen who are de- 
sirous of purchasing shirts in the very best manner in which 
they can be made are solicited to inspect these, the most 
unique and only perfect fitting shirts. List of prices, and in- 
structions for measurement, post-free. Ricuanp Foro, 38, 
Poultry, Lo n. 


NCE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 

COMPANY are now selling their BEST WALLSEND 
COALS at 23 d CANNEL for Drawingrooms at 27s. per 
ton, cash, de ed within three miles of the Company's 
Népsts, Kensington, Shepherd's Bush, Kilburn, and Camden 





























Town. Cannel for Gas Companies subject to special arrange- 
ment. LEE and JERDSIN, sole agents, 15 and 16, Upper 
Ground Street, Blackfriars, and 16, Old Broad Street, City, 
London. These coals may be had at all the stations of th 
London and North-western Railway between Lancaster and 
London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Birmingham, or to 
the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, Liverpool. 
WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager. 
DL . Y >. 

ps EFORD'S PURE FLUID MAG- 

NESIA, has been for many years sanctioned by the 
most eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dixnerony and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, (and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London. And Sold 
by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 

x . , > 
[LEAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CA 

TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post. Itcon- 








tains designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Kedsteads, 
in Lron, Brass, japanned Wood, polished Birch, Mahogany, 
Rosewood, and Walnut-tree Woods ; also of every description 
of Bedding, Blankets, and Quilts. And their new ware- 
rooms enable them to keep one Bedstead of cach design fixed 
for inspection, as well as an extensive assortment of Bed- 
room Furniture, Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, 
so as to render their Establishment complete for the general 
furnishing of Bedrooms. Heat and Sox, Bedstead and Bed- 
ding Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court Road 

ALE, 


A LLSOPP’S PALE 
4 IN IMPERIAL QUARTS and PINTS. 

Banow Lienic says—* The specimens of your Pale Ale sent 
to me afforded me another opportunity of contirming its va- 
luable qualitics. I am myself an admirer of this beverage, 
and my own experience enables me to recommend it, in ac- 
cordance with the opinion of the most eminent English phy- 
sicians, asa very agreeable and efficient tonic, and as a ge- 
neral beverage, both for the invalid and the robust.—Giessen, 
May 6." 

Influenced by so eminent an authority, T have resolved to 
sell Allsopp’s Ales exclusively,at 5}, Pall Mall. I guarantee 
it—first, genuine, as from Burton-on-Trent ; secondly, in the 
finest condit ; and thirdly, to be bottled in Quarts and 
Pints of IMPERIAL MEASURE ONLY. I have laid down 
some thousands of dozens, at 5), Pall Mall, and am prepared 



























immediately to supply 
per dozen. 

Allsopp’s Pale Ale, in Imperial Quarts...... 9. 6d 
Allsopp’s Pale Ales, in Imperial Pints. . be. O04. 
Allsopp’s Mild Ales, in Imperial Quarts . Ss. 6d. 
Allsopp’s Mild Ales, in Imperial Pints ...... 5s. Gd, 
Allsopp’s Strong (the Old Burton) Ale, in Im 

perial Quarts... 66.6 -ccecceee 10s. 6d. 
Allsopp’s Strong (the Old Burton) 

perial Pints......... oeececesesococesces 6s. 6d. 


Rut there is something more that I can do for the public 
| good. Tt ought tobe more generally known to families, that 
there is a great advantage in having the Ale fresh—of the 
year's brewi as the tonic propertics and fragrant bitter- 
ness of t op are best elicited inthe fresh state of draught 
from the cask. I am therefore prepared to supply “ All- 
sopp’s Pale and Bitter Ales ' at once in casks, as follows— 
Allsopp’s Pale Ale, 18-gallon Casks........... 3M, 
Allsopp’s Mild Ale, 18-gallon Casks ... 33s. 
Allsopp’s Strong (the Old Burton) Ale, 
CAGES. . cccccvccccccsccceccccescccscsese eee o] 

I wish it to be distinctly understood by the public, once 
for all, that, whenever my name appears on cask or bottle, 
the measure is full, true, and imperial, the Ale of the finest, 
and the Brewers Messrs. Allsopp and Sons only. 

HARRINGTON PARKER, Kecr-merchant, 5), Pall Mall. 


] opt T SOCIETY.—Established for 
the purpose of Printing Rare and Unpublished 
Voyages and Travels. 

A TRUE DESCRIPTION of THREE VOYAGES 
by the NORTH-EAST towards CATHAY and CHINA, 
undertaken by the Dutch in the Years 1594, 1595, and 
1596: with their Discovery and Cireumnavigation of 
Spitzbergen, their Residence of Ten Months in Novaya 
| Zemla, and their safe Return, in two small open boats. 
By Geert pe Veer. First published at Amsterdam in 
the year 1598; and in 1609 translated into English by 
William Phillip. Edited and collated with the origi- 
nal Dutch, with Notes and an Introduction, by 
Cuanies T. Beker, Esq. Phil. D. Is now ready for the 
Subscribers of 1852, and will be delivered by Mr. 
Ricuwanrps, 37, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
to whom all directions on the subject are to be ad- 
dressed. 

The following Works are now at press, and will 
appear shortly, 

The FIRST VOLUME of ME NDOZA’S HISTORIE 
of the GREAT and MIGIITIE KINGDOME OF 
CHINA. Translated by Parke. Edited by Sir Groner 
q aunTon, Bart. M.P. 

The WORLD ENCOMPASSED BY SIR FRANCIS 















18-gallon 











DRAKE, 1577-80. Written by Francis Fletcher, 
Preacher, &e. Collated with a MS, Edited by W. 
Sanpys Vaux, j. M.A 





Annual Subscription, 1. ls. Names and Subsecrip- 
tions are received by the Society's Bankers, Messrs. 
Bouverie and Co. 11, Haymarket; by the Secretary, R. 
HI. Major. E 4, Albion Place, Cannobury Square, 
Islington; and by Mr. Richards, the Society's Agent, 


w 





| 37, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 





~ Nineteenth Edition, in 8vo. 


ROWN’S PHILOSOPHY 
MIND; 


lis. 
OF THE 


with a Portrait, and Memoir by the late 


| 








it. 

BROWN’'S PHILOSOPHY. New Library Edition, 
in 4 vols. 8vo. with Portrait and Memoir, price 1/. 16s, 

** An inestimable book.”—Dr. Parr. 

BROWN’S LECTURES ON ETHICS; with Preface, 
by Dr. Cuatmers. Post 8vo. 6s. 
Lonoman & Co, London, 






A. & C, Brack, Edinburgh ; 
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THE SPECTATOR. (Saturday, 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CLXXXIV. is now ready. Contents: 
1, Apsley House. 
2. Scrope’s History of Castle Combe. 
3. Human Hair. 
4. The Old Countess of Desmond. 
5. Hungarian Campaigns—Kossuth and Girgey. 
.» Buckingham Papers. 
7. Search for Franklin. 
8. The Two Systems at Pentonville. 
9. Maurel on the Duke of Wellington. 
Jouxn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


RRAY’S CONTINENTAL HAND- 
BOOKS.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for | 
insertion in the Present Year’s New and Cheaper Issue | 
of MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS | 
ON THE CONTINENT must be forwarded to the 
Publisher before the 20th Arnit, after which day none 
can be received. 
50, Albemarle Street, London, 2d April 1853. 


HE PRESS.”—Shortly will appear the 
First Number of ‘“* THE PRESS”; being a 
WEEKLY PAPER, intended to fillan obvious void 
in Journalism, and to combine, on a new plan, Politi- 
cal, Literary, and Artistic Resources. 
To be published every Saturday. Office, 110, Strand, 
London; where all communications should be sent, ad- 
dressed ‘to the Editor. 


NEW MUSI 

HE PIANIS TS. * PRACTICAL 
GUIDE, to advance simultaneously in Theoreti- 
cal Knowledge and in Manual Execution. By F. 
Wener, Organist at the Royal German Chapel, St 

James’s Palace. Price 10s. 6d. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co.; D’Almaine and Co.; Addison 
and Co.; Wessel and Co.; Ewer and Co.; Novello; and 

of the Author. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. super-royal 8vo. with 
numerous Steel Engravings and ~ coloured Maps, ele- 
Ni bound in cloth, price 2/. 2 
NIGH TS GE OGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE: a Gazetteer of the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 

It is an indispensable bw for the Library, the 
Counting-house, and the Coffee-room, for the Travel- 
ler, and the Home Reader. 

Brapuury and Ev VANS, i, Bouverie Street. 





























This day, price 9s. ‘ach, * with Portrait of Queen E1-1 
ZABETH, after ZuccUR - and Vignette, Engray ed by 
J. SrEruENSON, after Hoxstey, 

ENILWO rn T i. By Sir WALTER 
Scotrr. Forming Volume Twelve of the Lrnrary 

Epit1on of the Wavestey Nove.s, now publishing in 

Monthly Volumes. 

A.and C. Brack, Edinburgh; Hovisron and Sronr- 
MAN, London. 





ust published. 
ERRIDG ES CHRISTIAN WORLD 
UNMASKED, with Life, by Rev. Dr, Gurmrre. 

Feap. cloth, 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 
ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. 
By Dr. L. Scumrrz, Rector of the High School, 

Edinburgh. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

TREATISE on BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
By Samvet Davipson, D.D. Author of ** Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


OUTLINES of MILITARY SURGERY. 
By Professor Sir Georce BaLiIncatn, of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, New Edition, (the ith,) with 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo. lis. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. By 
J. G. Lockuarr, Esq. New Edition. in 1 vo 
(Narrative portion,) 12 Engravings, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; 
extra, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By Sir 
Water Scorr. New Edition, including all his 
latest copyright notes, various readings, and addi- 
tions. Exquisitely Illustrated by Birket Foster 
and John Gilbert. Extra cloth, gilt edges, 15s.; 
morocco elegant or age » 2ls.; morocco elegant, 
bound by Hayday, 2 

POETICAL WO RKS of SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. Author's Edition. Cloth, gilt edges, 6s. ; 
morocco antique, 10s. Large paper, cloth, gilt 
edges, 5s.; morocco antique, 10s. 6d. 

BLACK’S ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ATLAS; a Series of 27 Coloured Maps of the Prin- 
cipal Countries of the World. Square 12mo, bound 
in cloth, 2s. Gd.; sewed, 2s 

of JEF- 





har, 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, bound, completing Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
By 


the work, 
y= Ill. AND IV. OF EVELYN’S 
DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

New Edition, with numerous Additions and Original 
Letters, now first published, and a copious Index. 

“The third and fourth volumes of this very ex- 
cellent edition of Evelyn’s famous Diary furnish us 
with much interesting correspondence never before 
published. These volumes will be treasures to those 
who delight in genuine curiosities of literature, while 
to the student of history they will be invaluable. The 
work is a necessary companion to the popular histories 
of our country —to Hume, Hallam, Macauls uy, and Lin- 
gard.” —Sun. 

Published for 
Hvrsr and Biackert, 


OEMS ; Narrative and Lyrical. 
Epwin "ARNOLD, of University College, Oxford, 
Oxford: Francis MacrHerson. Lonaon : W. 
PicKERING, Piccadilly. : 
-. melee 6. 


price 2s, 


IN 1853, 


late Member of the 





This day is published, in ‘8vo. 
HE INDIA QUESTION 
| By H. T. Parnser, Esq. 
Council of India. 
London : Wa. H. Avienand Co. 7, Leadenhall Street, 
A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. ~— 
Complete in 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. 
HE CAXTONS: a Family Picture, B 
Sir E. Butwer Lyrron, Bart. Author of “Rieu 
“My Novel,” &e , 
Wiiuiam Biackwoon & Soxs, Edinburgh & London, 








Henny Cornurn, by his Successors, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 








Dedicated, by Permission, to her Majesty. 
On Saturday, the ro of fom - will be published, 








This day is published, price 4s, 


6d. | Wy AOY EYMENIAES ,ESCHYLI ED. 
T* ENGL TSH C YCL ‘OP_EDIA. A | i MENIDES. Recensuit F. A PALEY.  Editio 
New Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. Based | #4cUor et emendatior. : 
on the ** Penny Cyclopedia,” but carefully corrected Cantabrigie : apud J. DEIGHTON. Londini: apug 
.; et SImPKIN et Soc. 


WHITTAKER et Soe 


MHE EDUCATIONAL . INSTITU. 
TIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: their 
Character and Organization. Tr ansli ated from the 
Swedish of Dr. P. A. Siljistrém, by Freprnica Roway, 
| Post 8vo. cloth. Ina few days. 
Joun Cuar » 142, Strand. 


~~ REV. JOSEPH SORTAIN’S NEW WoRK 
Now re ady, at all the Libraries and Bookselle rs, in 2 


and brought up to the present state of knowledge in 
every department. Illustrated with many hundred 
Wood Engravings. Conducted by Mr. CuHarves | 
KNIGHT. 

*,* Prospectuses may be had upon application to the 
Publishers, or to any Bookseller in town or country. 
London: Published by Brappery and Evans, 11, 

Bouverie Street. | 


AUTHOR OF MARGARET 


Zz 








BY THE 


Nowready, with En a Titleona Frontispiece, bound vols. small 8vo. price 21s. cloth boards, 
3 @ 4 “negra « spiece, rarer . 
“in ornamental boards, price 1s. 6d. OUNT ARENSBE RG; or the Days 


~ 


of Martin Luther. By the Rev. 
A.B. of Trinity College, Dublin. 
LonoMAN and Co. London; & R. 


Joseru Sorta, 


the | 
By the 


\ ARY ANN WELLINGTON ; 
i Soldier’s Daughter, Wife, and Widow. 
Rev. Ricuarp Cornporp, A.M. 

This remarkable woman accompanied her husband 
during the Peninsular War, and was present at some of 
the most celebrated victories of his Grace the late ] 
Duke of Wellington. 
London: CLaRKr, 


Foutuorr, Brighton, 





his day, in 8vo. cloth, price 7s. Ga. 
OMC: \OPATHY: its Tenets and Tenden- 
cies, Theoretical, Theological, and Therapeuti- 
eal. By James Y. Smorpson, M.D. Professor of Mid. 
| wifery in the University of Edinburgh. 
SuTHERLAND and Knox, Edinburgh ; 
MARSHALL, and Co. London. 


YOBDEN’S PAMPHLET. “ 1793 and 

) 1853.” A Cheap Edition of the above, published 
by the Peace Conference Committee, price 2d. each, or 
12s. per 100 copies; also, a handsome Library Edition, 
with Preface by the Author, demy 8vo. cloth lettered, 
price ls. 6d. 

London: 
Without; 


Issue in Wee kly Lew — rs, pate e 2d. “commencing 


| R. cUMMING’S: ‘SABBATH EVEN- 


Brerron, and Co. J. M. 


Burren and Co. 


DR. YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGH’ rs, Xe. 

On March Ist was published, with a Portrait of the 
Auther, and 4 highly-finished Engravings on Steel, 
royal 18mo. cloth, price 5s. 

TIGHT THOUGHTS ON LIFE, 
yt DEATH, AND IMMORTALITY ; and a Para- 
phrase on Part of «7 Book of Job. By the Rev. Ep- 
warp Youne, LL. sometime Rector of Welwyn, 
Herts. Revise d sae c ‘oll: ated with the early quarto edi- 
tions. With a Life by Dr. Doran; and Notes by 
James NicuoLs. 
The complete Works shortly. 

Wituiam Trae and Co, 85, Queen Street, 

Cheapside. 


Ipswich: 
SIMPKIN, 


W.and F. G. Casn, 5 
and the Peace Socie ty, 19 


Bishopsgate Street 
Ne w Broad Street, 





London: 


ING READINGS ON THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 

At the suggestion and earnest request of many, ar- 
rangements have been made to issue these instructive 
Expositions weekly. 

Artur | R i ALL, Virtve, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 


Mirrorp, Introductory Stanzas by Movirrir, and Lord Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth lettered, 
CaRLIsir’s Lecture on the Poet, read before the Mem- YLIMMERINGS IN THE DARK; 
bers of the Mechanics’ Institute at Sheffield, in De- I or Lights and Shadows of the Olden Time. By 
cember last, and now introduced into this elegant | jy Somnen Mernyweatuer, Author of ‘ Bibliomania 
edition by his Lordship’s kind permission, in the Middle on = = d 

Published by E. P. Wititams, Eton, and No. 5, By the come Author, 12no. price 





LORD CARLISLE’S LECTURE ON GRAY. 
Just published, in 8vo. gilt * mae 12s.; elegant 


N ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
With Life by | 


i GRAY’S POETICAL WORKS, 














3s. Gd. cloth lettered, 


To be had of or the 





Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. LIVES and ANECDOTES of MISERS; 
Messrs. Rineér and Jackson, King Street, Sheffield; sion of Avarice Displayed; with a few words oa 
and through any Bookseller. Frug ality and Saving. — 


ALEXANDER SMITH’S POEMS, Sturkiy, Marsmatr, and Co, 
Now ready, feap. 5s. cloth, 
YOEMS.. By Avexanper Suira. 
Including “ “A Life Drama,” ‘An Evening at 
Home,” Xc. 

* Most abundant in beanties.”— Atheneum. 

“€It is to the earlier works of Keats and Shelley alone 
that we can look fora oquninnpert in richness of fancy 
and force of expression.” —Spectator. 

“The most striking characteristic of these poems is, 
their abundant imagery, fresh, vivid, conerete images, 


London: 
ust published, pric Bs 

\ EMOIR. of the R (Gur  HONOUR- 
1 ABLE SIR JOHN SINCLAIR, BART; 
with an Account of his Personal Exertions for the 
Agricultural and Social Improvement of Scotland. 
By Carnerixe SINCLAIR. 
This interesting Memoir, forming one of the num- 
bers of “ Chambers’s Repositor y of Instrnetive and 
Amusing Tracts,” has already had a circulation of 
| fifty thousand copies. 


” 





actually present to the poet's mind, and thrown ‘out | W. and R. Cuamsers, Edinburgh: W. S. Orr and 

with a distinctiveness and a delicacy only poets can | Co. Amen Corner, London; D. N. Cuamprrs, Glas- 

achieve.” — Westminster Revie w. | gow; J. M‘GLasuan, Dublin; and sold by all Book- 
Davin Bocvs, Fleet Street. eollers. . 


M. GUIZOT ON THE FINE ARTS. 

Now ready, medium 8vo. cloth extra, price Is. 
72 FINE ARTS: their Nature and | 
Relations. With detailed Criticisms on certain 
Pictures of the Italian and French Schools. By M. | 
Guizor. Translated from the French, with the assist- 
ance of the Author, by Grorcr Grove. With 17 Illus- 

trations drawn on Wood, by George Scharf jun, 
“Of the tinted wood-engravings and elegant typo- 





WORL ISWORTH ON THE CHURCH OF ROME 
IN “= a sre 
In Svo. price 8s. 6 

JT. HIPPOLYTUS poss “the CHURCH 

of ROME, in the EARLIER PART of the THIRD 
CE NTURY; from the newly-discovered Philosophu- 
age or the Greek Text of ‘those Portions whieh re- 
late to that subject; with an English Version and 
Notes; and an Introdue tory Inquir y into the Author 





LORD COCKBURN’S LIFE 
gal New Edition, with Index. 2 vols. 8vo. 


SMITHS WEALTH of NATIONS. By 
. R. M‘Cutzocn, Esq. Fourth Edition, 8vo. 16s. 
DR. RIT=US BIBLICAL CYCLOP_A- 
bene Thousand.) With 554 Illustra- 
> vols. medium 8vo. 60s. 

A POPU LAR CYCLOPEDIA of BIB- 
LICAL LITERATURE. By Dr. Krrro. 336 
Engravings. 8vo. cloth, or half-bound, 10s. 6d. 

The HISTORY of PALESTINE. By Dr. 
Kirro. A New Illustrated Edition. Small 8vo. 
6s.; gilt, 6s. 6d. 

PRACTICE and PRINCIPLES of SUR- 
GERY. By Professor Mititer. Second Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
each !6s, 

CLASS BOOK of BOTANY. Part I. 
By Professor Batrovr. 1000 Illustrations. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The POETRY and POETS of BRITAIN, 
from CHAUCER to TENNYSON. By D. Scrym- 
Grour. Post 8vo. 6s.; gilt, 6s. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE, de- 
signed for Popular Use. By ALex. MACAULAY, 
M.D. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 

Avam and Caarves BLack. 


Edinburgh : 





graphy of Mr. Grove’s volume we can speak in the 
highest terms.”— Literary Gazette. 

** Evincing a perception of the true principles of 
art, of a just diseri mination | of taste, and ofa high 
appreciation of the beautiful.’ Morning Advertiser. 

** A book for the most ele: gant table.” — Leader 

London: Tuomas Bosworrn, 215, Regent Street. 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW CHEAP SERTES. 
Miss Wannen’s (or Evizaneta WETHERELL’ 8) Works 


ship of the Treatise, and onthe Life and Works of the 
Writer. By Cur. Worpswor rm, D.D, Canon of West- 
minster, and former ly Fellow of Triuity College, Cam- 
bridg 
Rivixetoss, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
~ MEDICAL DICTIONARY FOR FAMILIES. 
In 1 thick vel. 8vo. ice 12s. 





double columns, pri 
the Ninth Edition, Enlarge¢, Corrected, 


and Improved, of sel 
DICTIONARY MEDICINE, 





are as follows, viz. \ OF 
JEECHY (E: D ‘opy- | £& DESIGNED FOR POPULAR USE. Contain- 
( F : = = ay ay ouble and c Py ing an Account of Diseases and their Tre atment, in- 


right Volume,) with Illustrations, fancy boards, 


: with 
: : those most frequent in Warm Climates: wit 
or in cloth extra, gilt, 2s. 6d. I 


Medicines ; the Regula- 
Management of 


cluding 
Directions for 
and Regimen; 


544 pages, 2s. ; Administering 


and the 


WHE. be alga oy (The). Extra ao eetes of Women and Children, By ALEXANDER 
Double Volume. With Illustrations, fancy | yy \¢.¢i\y, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 


Edinburgh, and Physician Aceoucheur t 

e New Town Dispensary. 
" * Just be h awk @ us every he vd of a family ought 
to have on his book-shelf.” Brig! hton Herald. 

“If sterling mer itmight be the p passpor tto success, 
this work will obtain the most e¢ brity."— 
Bath Herald. hed 

“ Calenlated to accomplish all th it could be _ we 
in a popular system of medicine. Edinburgh Media 
and} Surgical Journal. 


boards, 2s.; or in cloth extra, gilt, 2s. 6d, 


The Companion Volume to e ithe sr of the above Works 
(by Miss Warner’s Sister) is 
\PECULATION; or the Glen Luna Fa- 
h mily. Double Volume. With Illustrations, 
fancy boards, 1s. 6¢.; or in cloth extra, gilt, 2s. 
The Publishers of the above c omplete Works think 
it right to state that all che 4 ro of the WIDE, 
PE 


geons of 


tensive cel 





WIDE WORLD and SPEC ATION, except their : kind that 

own, cannot have QUEECHILY published uniform, and * Decidedly the most useful book of the kine a 

that the only one complete cheap edition of the Works | has yet been ‘offered to the public.”—Caledonian 

of the Misses Warner can but be supplied b curly. . 
eS ; Apam and Cuarirs Brack, Edinburgh; Loxowax 


Georce Rovutiepce and Co. Farringdon Street, or by 
order of all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 





and Co. London; and sold by all Booksellers. 
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With numerous Wood-cuts, 3s. 6d. each, bound and 


gilt, : 
OMESTICATED ANIMALS. Sixth 
Edition. 
WILD ANIMALS. Third Edition. By Mary 


TS. : 
needent Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
~~ Second Edition, revised, 3s. 


PHRASEOLOGY ; with a Lexicon of Idiomatic 
Verbs. By Isiport BRASSEUR, Professor of the French 
Languag* and Literature in King’s College, London, 
and the Charterhouse. 4 : . 

London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


6d. 
P ACTICAL EXERCISES on FRENCILE 








This day, 2 vols. post 5vo. 18s. 


YPATIA; or New Foes with an Old | 


By Cuartes Kinesiey jun. Rector of } 


Face. ! ) h 
| ig Reprinted from ‘* Fraser’s Magazine. 
é By the same Author, 
SAINT’S TRAGEDY. Cheaper Edition, 2s, 
yeast: a Problem. Reprinted from ‘ Fraser's 
Magazine.” Cheaper Edition, 5s. 
TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. 
sdition, 3s. 6d. 
es Joux W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


Cheaper 





This day is published, 8vo. pr ice As. 6d. a . 
N ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
METALLIC CURRENCY ; with Investigations 

as to the probable Effects of recent Discoveries of Gold, 
By Ricnarp Hussey Watsu, LL.B. Wheatley Profes- 
sor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin. 
~ Dublin ; Jawes M‘GLasHan, Upper Sackville Street. 
London: W. 8. One and Co. ; Errrixncuam WILson. 
OO 

A Cc M I L L A N and Co. Cambridge, 
M HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


I. 
LORD BACON AND SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH: Critical and Biographical Essays. By 


| 





MR. AINSWORTH’S NEW ROMANCE, THE 
“ STAR - CHAMBER,” 


Is Now Publishing in the 


HOME COMPANION, 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY PENNY MAGAZINE OF THE AMUSING AND THE USEFUL. 
*.* On the 25th Aprit will be presented to every Subscriber a Fixe ENGRAVING, representing 
“ THE EARL OF STRAFFORD ON HIS WAY TO EXECUTION.” 
Office, 69, Fleet Street, London, 








On Tuesday 12th April will be published, A NEW VOLUME OF 
DI. MERLE D’AUBIGNE’S 


HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION, 


Being the FIFTH. 


A thick volume of about 720 pages, Svo. 12s. uniform with Mr. Wauruer’s Edition of Vols. I. to ITI. and of 


Ouiver and Boyp's Edition of Vol. LV. 
Subject: THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
ALSO, UNIFORM THEREWITH, 
Volumes I. to ITV. of OLIVER and BOYD'S EDITION, 45s. 


Edinburgh: OLIVER and BOYD. Agents in London, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





A SECOND AND REVISED EDITION OF 


DUKE OF BUCKINGHAWS MEMOIRS 
OF THE COURT AND CABINETS OF GEORGE IL, 
From Original family Documents, 


Is now ready, in two volumes, 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. bound. 


THE 


Macvey Narrer, Esq. late Editor of the ** Edin- 
burgh Review.” Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
[Just ready. 


than one office in the state, and consequently kept up a 


his most constant correspondents wer 


From “* The Times,” March 30.—“ These volumes contain much valuable matter. The letters which George first 
Marquis of Buckingham laid by as worthy of preservation have some claim to see the light; for he held more 


communication with a great number of historical person- 


He himself was twice Lord-Licutenant of Ireland, first under Lord Rockingham and secondly under Pitt; 


Il. 

JESCHYLI EUMENIDES. Tho GREEK 
TEXT with ENGLISH NOTES: an Introduc- 
tion, containing an Analysis of the Dissertations of 
C. O. Miller; and an English Metrical Translation. 
By B. Drake, M.A. Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Editor of ‘* Demosthenes de Corona.” Svo. 
cloth, 73. 6d. [Just ready. 


T. 
THE PROPHETS AND KINGS OF | 


By the Rev. F. D. | 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Mavrice, M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, Profes- 

sor of Divinity in King’s College, London. Crown 

8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. [Just published. 

“ No statesman, no politician, no student of his- 
tory, can fail to derive instruction from these Lec- 
tures.” — Spectator. 

“ We recommend this volume to the careful study 
of our readers. ‘They will find in it not only rich 


helps, but also strong attractions to the intelli- | 
| DIRECT 
| 
| 


gent reading of the Prophecies.” 
riew, Feb. 1853. 

“ We have lingered over these pages with pleasure. 
.... We must invite and strongly recommend 
our readers to buy the book and give it a perusal. 
It is quite new in the line of exposition.”— Chris- 
tian Times. 


TWENTY SERMONS FOR 


CONGREGATIONS. By the Reverend Caarirs 
Harpwick, M.A. Fellow of St. Catherine’s Hall, 


Prospective Re- 


and Cambridge Preacher at the Chapel Royal, White- | 


hall, Author of ** A History of the XX XIX Articles.” 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

* Possess a clearness, and candour, and strength of 
feeling and language not at all usual.”—Guardian, 
Feb. 9, 1853. 


v. 

PHAETHON; or Loose Thoughts 
for Loose Thinkers. By the Rev. Cuartes Kixes- 
Ley, Canon of Middleham, and Rector of Eversley; 
Author of “The Saint’s Tragedy,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
sewed, 2s, 

“Combines excellence of matter with beauty of 
form.” — Spectator. 

“ Weare glad to commend ‘ Phaethon.’”—Eraminer. 
“Is much to be 
membrancer. 

“ One of the most interesting books we ever read.” 

— Nonconformist, Jan. 19, 1853. 
“We cordially welcome Mr. Kingsley into the field 
of discussion on which he has here entered. It is 


one in which he is capable beyond most of doing | 


the state some service.” — British Quarterly, 
“The figure of Professor Windrush is skilfully 
brought out, touch after touch. 
separate strokes are capital, and place before us 
to the life one phase or other of the modern Ameri- 
can freethinker.”— Prospective Review, Feb. 1853. 


-s 5 VI. x 
SERMONS, DOCTRINAL AND PRAC- 
TICAL. By the Reverend Wittiam Arcuer 
Burien, M.A. late Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the University of Dublin. 
Memoir of the Author's Life, by the Rev. Tomas 
Woopwarp, M.A. Vicar of Mullingar. With 
Portrait. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth lettered, 12s, 
- An eminent divine and a profound thinker.”— 
Pi English Review. 
May justly take rank with the first writings in our 
, language,” — Theologian, 
‘ Poet, orator, metaphysician, theologian,—‘ nihil 
tetigit quod non ornavit.’ ”’—Dublin University 
E Magazine. 
A man of whom, both as regards his life and his 
remarkable powers, his Church may be justly 
a proud.” — Guardian. 
These Sermons present a richer combination of 
the qualities for sermons of the first class than 
we have met with in any living writer. ... . dis- 
crimination and earnestness, beauty and power, a 
truly philosophical spirit. They are models of their 
Kind.” — British Quarterly. ~ 
| Cambridge : Macminttan and Co. London: Grorcr 
**LL. Dublin: Honors and Smirn. Edinburgh: Ep- 
Moxsron and Doveias. Glasgow : JAMES MACLEHOSE. 








his two brothers, William and Thomas Grenville, both of whom spent the 


TOWN | 


recommended.” —Christian Re- | 
Many of the | 

| 

} 


| 
Edited, with a | 


chief part of their lives in official employments, and of 
Grenville. 


end of the century. 


The staple of the book is made up of these family documents, but there 
spersed with the Grenville narrative letters from every man of note dating from the « 


whom the former is sufficiently known to fame as Lord 
are also to be found inter- 
th of the elder Pitt to the 





There are three periods upon which they shed a good deal of light: the formation of the 
Coalition Ministry in 1783, the illness of the King in 1788, and the first war with Republican France. 
Grenville’s letters to his brother afford a good deal of in 
the conduct of the Prince and the Duke of York during 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Successors to HENRY COLBURN, 


Lord 
formation on the machinations of the Prince’s party, and 
the King’s illness.” 


3, Great Marlborough Street. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
E LEMENTS OF TAXATION; | to 
4 which are added, a Summary of the Evidence ad- 
duced before the Parliamentary Committee on the Pro- 
perty and Income Tax; and also a complete analysis of 


the Finance Accounts of the United Kingdom, for the | 


year 1851, ended January 5, 1852. By X. Y. <Au- 
thors of the Prize Essay on Direct Taxation. 
By the same Authors, price 1s. 
TAXATION. Prize Essay; to which 
was awarded the Premium offered by the National 
Confederation, for the best Essay on the Equitable 
Adjustment of National Taxation. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Liverpool: 
David Marples. Edinburgh: John Menzies. Glasgow: 
James Maclehose. Dublin: James M‘Glashan. 


MHE DIARY OF MARTHA BE- 
THUNE BALIOL. From 1753 to 1754. Form- 
ing the New Volume of Chapman amd Hall's Series of 
Original Works of Fiction, Biography, and General 
Literature. Post 8vo. cloth, 9s. [ This day. 
TARRATIVE OF A MISSION TO 
A CENTRAL AFRICA, performed in the years 
1850-51, under the orders and at the expense of her 
Majesty’s Government. By the late James Ricnarp- 
son, Author of ‘“‘ Travels in the Great Desert of Saha- 
ra.” 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 21s. With a Map. 

‘Mr. Richardson’s volumes contain a good deal of 
information respecting the nature of the country tra- 
versed, and the manners and customs of the inhabit- 
ants; and his observations on the commercial rela- 
tions of the country, and on the slave-trade, are valu- 
able and important.”—Afthenenm. 

** A very interesting book, full of personal adventures 
and traits of native manners.” — Economist, 

London: Cuarman and Hatt, 195, Piccadilly. 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE EASIEST AND 
QUICKEST METHOD OI ACQUIRING 


FRENCH. : ; 
MoS. LE PAGE'S FRENCH EDU- 
CATIONAL CONVERSATIONAL 





AND 

WORKS, designed to obviate the necessity of going to 
France to acquire the Parisian accent. 

LE PAGE’S FRENCH MASTER for BEGIN- 
NERS. Cloth, 3s. 

LE PAGE’S L’ECHO de 
Edition. Cloth, 4s. 

LE PAGE’S GIFT of CONVERSATION. Eighth 
Edition. Cloth, 3s. 

LE PAGE’S KEY to Ditto. 1s. 6d. 

LE PAGE’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, Seventh Edi- | 


PARIS. Nineteenth 













. Cloth, 4s. 
LE PAGE’S FRENCH 


? PROMPTER for STU- 
DENTS and TRAVELLERS. Third Edition. Cloth, 


5s. 


E PAGE’S PETIT MUSEE de LITTERATURE 
AN Cloth, 5s. 6d. | 
JE FRENCH SCTIOOL. Comprising 
“L’ECHO DE PARIS,” “ GIFT OF CONVERSA- 
TION,” and “ LAST STEP TO FRENCH.” In 1 
vol. cloth, 9s. 

LE PAGE’S KEY to the NICETIES OF PARI- | 
SIAN PRONUNCIATION. 64d. 

“For lucid arrangement, good grammar, and judi- 
cious method of instruction, we can recommend M, 
Le Page’s French School to all teachers, and to all who 
would try to acquire a competent knowledge of French 
without a teacher.”—Morning Post. 

Errincuam Wriison, 11, Royal Exchange ; and 
Messrs. LONGMAN. 


I 
rR. 
I 





1 has THE CLERGY EXCLUSIVELY, 
whose Parochial labours preclude the possibility 
of regular Composition. On the 20th of April will be 
published, the FIVE PLAIN,SOUND, PRACTICAL 
SERMONS, for May, including the Ascension of our 
Lord, Whit Sunday, and Trinity Sunday, price 10s. on 
delivery. Single Sermons for any Sunday.—Also, 
QUEEN’S LETTER, Duke's Memorial, Choir, Pro- 
| vident Society, Holy Communion, No. 1. Before and 
| After Confirmation, Nos, I. and IL. price 2s, 6d. each, 
all sent post-free. 

TWELVE SERMONS for 
22s. in advance. 

Apply to Henry F. Gaywoop, C. Moopy’s Lithogra- 
phic Establishment, 257, High Holborn, London, Post- 
office orders payable only to Henny F. Gaywoon, High 
Holborn Branch. 

OCCASIONAL SERMONS on all subjects, on rea- 
sonable terms, by the samme Author. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SECULARISM, 
On Monday next, in 12mo. (nearly 300 pages,) price 2s. 
cloth, a Verbatim Report of the 
JUBLIC DISCUSSION _ between the 
Rev. BREWIN GRANT, B.A. and G. J. HOLY- 

OAKE, Esq. held in the Royal British Institution, 

Cowper Street, Finsbury, on Six successive Thursday 

Evenings, in January and February 1853. 
Question—What Advantages would Accrue to Man- 

kind Generally, and tothe Working Classes in particu- 

lar, by the removal of Christianity and the substitution 
of Secularism in its place ? 

Just published, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth; or post-free, 3s. 
YELIGION and BUSINESS: or 
\ Spiritual Life in one of its Secular Departments. 

By A. J. Monrnts, of Holloway. 

“*« Wherever Religion is a Business, there will Busi- 

ness be a Religion.” Warp & Co. 27, Paternoster Row. 

\LASSICAL WORKS, Edited by the 
Rev. W. G. Cooxesiry, M.A. 


Senior Assistant 
Master, Eton College. 


PINDARI CARMINA, ad fidem Textus Bickhiani; 
cum Notis Angl. et Indice, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 8s. Or ind 
Parts, 7s. 6d. each: Part I. containing the Olympics ; 
Part II. The Pythians; Part III. The Nemeans and 
Isthmians; Part IV. The Fragments, with Index to 
the whole. : 

CATULLI CARMINA quadam selecta, cum Notis 
Angl. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

PROPERTII CARMINA queedam selecta, cum Notis 
Angl. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

The CATULLUS and PROPERTIUS together in 
1 vol. cloth, 4s. 6d.) ” 

ANCIENT ROME; a large Map of the Ancient 
City, with Explanatory Index, 5s. 

ANCIENT ATHENS; a large Map of the Ancient 
City, with Explanatory Index, 5s. y 

The Map of either City mounted on Roller, with the 
Explanatory Index, 7s. 6d.) F 
Eton: E. P. WiiiaMs, Publisher, &c. and at 1, Bride 

Court, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 


THREE MONTHS, 


Just published, Svo. cloth, 5s ¢ 

(TRICTURE of the URETHRA, its 
WK Complications and Effects; with Practical Ob- 
servations on its Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment, 
and on a safe and efficient Mode of Treating its 
more intractable forms. By Ronerr Wave, F.R.C.S. 
Senior Surgeon to the Westminster Dispensary. 

** Mr. Wade is well known to have paid great atten- 
tion to the subject of stricture for many years past, 
and is deservedly looked upon as an authority on this 
matter.”"—Medical Times and Gazette. ; 

London: J. Cuuncni.., Princes Street, Soho. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW! 


EDITIONS. 


HYPATIA; or New Foes with an | 


Old Face. By Cuanes Kixosrey jun. Rector of Evers- | 


ley. Reprinted from Fraser’s Magazine. 2 vols. post 
Svo. 18s. 

CAPTAIN DIGBY GRAND. An 
Autobiography. By G. J. Wuyvre Metvinre. Re- 
printed from Fraser's Magazine. 2 vols. post 8vo. 183. 

JESUIT EXECUTORSHIP: or 
Passages in the Life of a Seceder from Romanism. An 


Autobiography. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


THE POEMS OF GOETHE, Trans- 
fated in the Original Metres. By Epcar Atrrep Bow- 
mine. Preceded by a Sketch of Goethe's Life. 

[Next week. 


GOETHE’S OPINIONS ON 
WORLD, MANKIND, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
AND ART. Translated by Orro Wencksrern. 

[Next week+ 


THE CLOISTER LIFE OF THE 
EMPEROR CHARLES THE FIFTH, By WituiaM 
Srratinc, M.P. Second Edition, with additions. 8s. 


THE WATER LILY ON THE 
DANUBE; an Account of the Perils of a Pair Oar, 
during a Voyage from Lambeth to Pesth. By the 
Author of “ The Log of the Water Lily.” 
trations by one of the Crew, 6s. 


SUMMER-TIME IN THE COUN- 
TRY. By R. A. Witmorr, M.A. Incumbent of St. 
Catherine's, Bearwood. Second Edition. 5s. 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
Six Lectures. By R. Curnevix Trexcu, B.D. Ex- 
amining Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford. Fourth 
Edition. 3s, 6d. 


LIFE OF JAMES DAVIES, A 
VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTER. By Sir Tnomas Putn- 
ae Cheaper Edition, with Portrait and Illustrations. 


MULLER’S DISSERTATIONS 
THE EUMENIDES OF ESCHYLUS. Cheaper Edi- 
tion, carefully revised. [Vert week. 


PROPERTIUS; with English Notes. | 


By F. A. Paey, Editor of “* Eschylus.” 8vo. 


[Next week. 


DEMOSTHENES: Select Private 


Orations, after the Text of Dindorf; with English 


Notes, by C. T. Penrose, M.A, Cheaper Edition. 4s. | 
’ 


‘a ‘a 
CAESAR MORGAN on the TRINT- 
TY OF PLATO, and of Philo Judeus, and of the 
Effects which an Attachment to their Writings had 
upon the Principles and Reasonings of the Fathers of 
the Christian Church, Edited for the Syndics of the 
Oambridge University Press, by H. A, Hoipen, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College. Svo. 4s. 


SERMONS ON THE 
DAY, the CHARACTER of the WARRIOR, and the 
INTERPRETATION of HISTORY. By F. D. Mav- 
mick, M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. 2s. 6d. 


SERMONS FOR YOUNG MEN, 
ON THE GRACE OF CHRIST; preached before the 
University of Cambridge in February 1853. By W. W. 
Harvey, M.A. Rector of Buckland, Herts. S8vo. 4s. 


RECREATIONS IN GEOLOGY. 
By Miss R. M. Zorxiry. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 


RECREATIONS IN PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. By Miss R. M. Zorwum, 
Edition, revised. 6s, 


THE WORLD OF WATERS; Re- 


creations in Hydrology. By Miss R. M. Zornuty. 
Second Edition, enlarged. 6s. 


RECREATIONS IN ASTRONOMY. 


By the Rev. Lewis Tomtinson. Fourth 
4s. 6d. 


RECREATIONS IN CHEMISTRY. | 


By Tuomas Gairritus. Second Edition, enlarged. 5s. 


FAMILIAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
By E. cyaeen, D.D. Bishop of Norwich. Fifth Edi- 
tion. 09s. 


MINERALS AND THEIR USES. 
By J. R. Jackson, F.R.S. 7s. 6d. 





London: Joun W. Parker and Son, 
West Strand, 


THE | 


With Illus | 


ON | 


SABBATH | 


Fourth | 


Edition: | 





NEW WORKS. 


1. 
The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CKCVIII. April 1853. 8vo. prize 6s. 
CoNTENTS: 
1. Alison's History of Europe since 1815. 
2. Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister. 
3. The Church of England in the Mountains. 
| 3. Recent Novels—Agatha’s Husband. 
5 
6. 
7 
8. 





. The National Gallery. 

. Mr. Disraeli: his Character and Career. 
. Public Education. 

. Marcellus —Memoirs of the Restoration. 
9. The Income-tax. 

| 2. 

The Third and Fourth Volumes of 
MOORE’S MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Portraits and Vignettes, post 8vo. 
price 21s. 

3. 

Sir JAMES KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH 
on PUBLIC EDUCATION as affected by the MI- 
NUTES of the COMMITTEE of the PRIVY COUN- 
CIL from 1846 to 1852. 8vo. price 12s. 


4. 
| Mr. C. HAY CAMERON'S AD- 
| DRESS to PARLIAMENT on the DUTIES of 
GREAT BRITAIN to INDIA, in respect to the 
EDUCATION of the NATIVES and their OFFICIAL 
EMPLOYMENT. 8vo. price 6s. 
5. 
| The Fourth Volume of COLONEL 
| MURE’S CRITICAL HISTORY of the LANGUAGE 
and LITERATURE of ANCIENT GREECE, Vol. 
| 1V. 8vo. price 15s. 
6. 

The FALL of the ROMAN REPUB- 
LIC. A Short History of the last Century of the Com- 
monwealth. By the Rev. C. Menivare, B.D. 12mo. 

{Jn a few days. 
| 7. 

The Seeond Edition of SIR JAMES 
STEPHEN’S LECTURES on the HISTORY of 
FRANCE, 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s, 

| 8. 
Gleig’s School Series. 
HISTORY of FRANCE. By Captain 
A. C. Greie, Royal Artillery. 18mo. price One Shil- 
ling. [Next week. 


9. 
The Trareller’s Library. 
| Mr. MACAULAY’S TWO ESSAYS on 
LORD BYRON and the COMIC DRAMATISTS of 
the RESTORATION, 1l6mo. price One Shilling. 


| 10. 


JOANNA BAILLIE’S DRAMATIC 
and POETICAL WORKS, complete in One Volume ; 
with Portrait and Vignette. Second Edition (1853), 
with Life of Joanna Baillie. Square crown 8yvo. price 
2l1s.; morocco (Hayday), 42s. 


ll. 

Dr. FALCK LEBAHN’S Edition of 
GOETHE’S FAUST: with copious English Notes, 
8vo. price lbs. 

12. 

A New Edition of Dr. ROGET’S 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, 
revised and corrected. Medium 8vo. price ls. 


13. 
| The Cabinet Cyclopedia, 

A New Edition of SIR DAVID 
BREWSTER’S TREATISE on OPTICS, revised 
| throughout; with Vignette and Wood-cuts. Feap. 8vo. 

price 3s. 6d, 


14. 


The Second Edition of SIR HENRY 
DE LA BECHE’S GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER, re- 
vised throughout; with many Wood-cuts. 8vo. price 
18s. 


15. 

The INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO: its 
HISTORY and PRESENT STATE. By Horace Sr. 
Jounx. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s, 

16. 

Mr. C. WARREN ADAMS'S SPRING 
in the CANTERBURY SETTLEMENT, With 5 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 

17. 

The Second Edition of ERASMUS 

WILSON’S DISSECTOR’S MANUAL of PRACTI- 


CAL and SURGICAL ANATOMY; with numerous 
Wood-cuts. 12mo. price 12s. 6d, 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and 


iS 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
APRIL. 





I 


MEMORIALS AND CORRESPOND. 
ENCE OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. Edited » 
the Right Hon. Lord Jous Russet, M.P, 7 

Vols. I.and Il. 8vo. 


Ir. 


CYRILLA. By the Baroness Tay. 


pnorns, Author of “The Initials.” 3 vols, 


Il. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY. A History of Indian 
Progress. By Joun Witi1am Kaye, Author of 
“* The History of the War in Affyhanistan,” 

1 large vol. 8vo. 


Iv. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LITE- 
RARY LIFE OF MARY RUSSELL MITFORD 
Author of ‘* Our Village.” Second and Cheaper 
Edition. Two volumes post 8vo. 2ls. 

(Published this day.) 


v. 

THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN AND THE TURK. Comprising 
Travels in the Regions of the Lower Danube in 
1850-51. By a British Resident of Twenty Years 
in the East. 

2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations and Map. 


vi. 


NELLY ARMSTRONG. By the Au- 
thor of “ Rose Douglas.” Two volumes, 21s, 
(Now ready.) 
vir. 


THE CITIES AND WILDS OF 
ANDALUCIA. By the Hon. R. Duxpas Murray, 
Third and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


vul. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 
ROUND THE DEAD SEA and in the BIBLE 
LANDS, from December 1850 to April 1851. By F. 
De Sanrucy, Member of the French Institute. 

2 vols. 8vo. 


1x. 
THE MAIDEN’S TOWER. By 
Enitre Carten, Author of ** The Rose of Tisle- 
\ ton,” “* Woman's Life,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


x 


LARPENT’S PRIVATE JOURNAL 


IN THE PENINSULA during the Years 1812, 13, 


and 14. 3 vols. post Svo. 31s, Gd. 
(Now ready.) 
xt. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A THREE 
YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN CHINA; including 
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